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SPECIMENS OF THE GERMAN DRAMA. 


NUMBER I. 


WERNER’S TWENTY-FOURTH OF FEBRUARY. 


Tur German drama, and especially the modern German drama, 
with all its riches, is but imperfectly known among us. In fact, 
almost all our knowledge of it is derived from the able translations 
from Millner, Grillparzer, and others, which have appeared from 
time to time in Blaekwood’s Magazine. Still the mine is by no 
means exhausted, and we propose, should it meet the approbation of 
our readers, to bring some of its yet unknown treasures to light. 
We shall take a subsequent opportunity to make some remarks on 
the modern German drama in general, as our publisher hints that 
our translation in itself occupies fully as large a proportion of this 
number as can reasonably be claimed for any one subject. 

The play with which we commence our series, is WERNER’s 
TWENTY-FoURTH OF Fesruary.* To those who love to sup full of 
horrors, even at the risk of a nightmare, it will be a feast. It is, 
indeed, a horrible story of guilt, followed by unavailing remorse and 
of stern destiny, pursuing the wicked throughout a wretched life, 
and bringing them to a more wretched end. The simple plot of the 
play it is unnecessary to repeat, for it will easily be gathered from 
our translation. It will at once be seen that it is not original, but 
it is carried out with consummate skill. Every little circumstance 
tells, every thing contributes to heighten the effect and to bring out 
the leading idea—that of changeless, remorseless destiny, pursuing 


* We should state that a notice of this play appeared some time since in 
Blackwood, but it was so brief, and contained such very meagre specimens of the 
original, that we feel authorized to consider it untrodden ground. 
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the guilty tothe uttermost. It is for this reason impossible to make 
extracts without destroying the force of the play, and we have 
therefore chosen to present it entire, or nearly so. In the original 
it is in rhyme, as most of the modern German plays are ; a circum- 
stance undoubtedly unfavourable to dramatic effect, and the more 
so, the greater the poetical beauty. ‘This piece is alternately in 
double and single rhymes, except in the more animated narrative, 
where it changes to an irregular measure. As our language is by 
no means so rich in double rhymes as the German, to have followed 
this rhythm would have been a laborious task ; yet we were anxious 
to give some idea of the piece in its original dress. We have, 
therefore, adopted a middle course, and passed from time to time 
from rhyme to blank verse—a liberty the wildness of the play will, 
we trust, justify. 

We will not attempt to forestall our readers’ judgment, but simply 
remark that they must not look for any artificial elevation of senti- 
ment or language in this drama. The characters are plain Swiss 
peasants, and all the incidents of a homely description. And in the 
interest which he has succeeded in giving to a story whose details 
border at one moment on the revolting, and the next on the trivial, 
lies the author’s great merit. 

Of him, one word before we conclude. Werner is an instance, 
singular even in Germany, of a fine mind bewildered by mysticism. 
In his first play, “ Luther,” we find a few rational and highly dra- 
matic scenes, surrounded by such wild flights as no man in his 
senses would dare to profess he understocd ; and in his later plays 
nearly all traces of probability and common sense disappear. He 
was originally a champion of the Protestant faith, as may be judged 
from the title of his first work, but afterwards embraced Catholic- 
ism—a circumstance which created no little sensation at the time. 
Of all his works, the one we now present to the public is the only 
one which throughout keeps down to the tone of ordinary life. It 
is, therefore, very popular in Germany. But without bespeaking 
for it beforehand a favourable reception, let us introduce our 
reader to 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF FEBRUARY. 


A TRAGEDY-——IN ONE ACT. 


‘* Lead us not into temptation.” 


PERSONS, 
Conrad Curutna, a Swiss Peasant. 
GerTRUDE, his Wife. 
Kurt Curvutn, their Son, disguised as a traveller. 


[The scene is a peasant’s — and sleeping room, separated by a partition, 
a 


on which a clock, a scythe, and a 
straw-bed, and an old arm-chair—a lamp burning on the table. The clock 


strikes eleven. ] 
Gertrude, —_ at the distaff.) 


rge knife are hanging. Inthe back-ground a 


leven o’clock, and Conrad not come home! 
And yet ’twas early when he went to Leuk. 
Should any thing have happened! What a roaring 
The Fohn keeps up to-day! as though the fiend 
From Gellihorn essayed to blow it over 
And hurl it at old Gemmi’s hoary head, 
As Conrad hurled the knife !— What thought was that! 
Aye, it was just about this time of year, 
In February, when the old man died. 
Tis long ago, and yet when I recall it 
A shudder seizes me. Where is my husband ? 
Perhaps, oh horrible! an avalanche 
Has buried him alive—’tis bitter cold! 
There’s not a chip of wood, a crumb of bread, 
In all the house—nothing but want and wo! 
Hard-hearted creditors have wrested from us 
Our very clothing—all we called our own ! 
Sore is the curse fulfilled—it is a hard command, 
That fourth one !—Other mothers have a son ; 
But mine, a fugitive in early youth, 
Cursed by a fathet cursed too, and stained 
With sister’s blood, is doubtless long since dead. 
Were he but here, I should forget my sorrows. 
I'll sing—song can beguile the gloomy hours, 
When round us threaten Evil’s hidden powers. 


(Sings.) Oh wherefore is thy sword so red, 


Edward, oh Edward ? 
Oh, I have slain an eagle dead, 
Therefore is my sword so red. 


A fearful song! it has a silly ending. 
Brr, what’s that noise? A knocking on the window, 
| Approaches the window. 
An owl is fastening upon the shutter. 
E’en it seeks shelter—how that thing can stare! 
It soars away and screams to me—Come with me! 
Aye, would I were away, and free from pain! 
[ Sits down to her distaff. 
The owl, they say, can snuff a neighbouring corpse ; 
I too feel corpse-like—Shall this wo ne’er end ? 
It is so lonesome here upon the Gemmi; 
This house is solitary—three leagues round 
No soul but us—when winter comes upon them, 
The others hurry to the safer vallies ; 
We only, as if bound by spirit’s might, 
Are here—and now none but my wo and me. 
A lively air may while away the time. 
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(Sings.) And what though the peasant a peasant is, 
He gaily follows the plough, 
And when a hat and vest are his, 
So has he clothes enow! 

A hat on his head, 
With feather of red, 
A herdsman’s vest 
With ribbons drest, 

The peasant is no gentleman, 
The peasant a peasant is, 
A weary life is his! 


O Christ, our Lord! is it not the song he sung 
When sharpening the scythe ? What's that, a knocking ? 
Shall I then open? Surely ’tis my husband. 
[Enter Conrad, covered with snow, in his hands a pole and a lantern nearly 
burnt out. 
Ah, unkind husband! thou hast long been absent. 
Conrad. Wet to the shirt! make fire— 
Gertrude. Wherewithal ? 
Conrad. True, we have no more wood—well, let’s be merry! 


Gertrude. Merry—and why ? 
Conrad. Because ’tis now decided. 
The bailiff down at Leuk gave me this paper, 
When on my knees I begged a month’s delay. 
Gertrude. He did! 
Conrad. There, read ! 
Gertrude. Thou makest me tremble! 
[ Taking the paper, reads. 
“Whereas Conrad Curuth, formerly a soldier in the Swiss confederate corps, 
once proprietor and now occupant of the inn at Schwarrbach on the Gemmi 
Alps, is unable to pay the draft for three hundred florins on which he is sued by 
John Jugger, herdsman, in spite of the repeated delays and postponements grant- 
ed him, therefore the said Conrad Curuth and his wife are hereby notified, that 
unless the plaintiff is fully indemnified by eight o’clock to-morrow morning, their 
frivolous pleas will no longer be heard, but their house and piece of meadow at 
Schwarrbach will be sold to the highest bidder in satisfaction of the plaintiff's 
claim, after liquidating the debts with which it is already incumbered, and that 
said Conrad and wife will be carried to-morrow to prison to liquidate by their labour 
the balance which shall remain due after the sale of their effects. By authority. 
“ Leuk, the 24th February, 1804.” 
Oh God! did’st thou not see our cruel creditor, 
And ask for more deiay ? 
Conrad. The craven wretch ! 
What have I not essayed, to move his pity, 
To beg from him a fortnight’s respite only ! 
In vain—no Alpine rock is flintier-hearted 
Than yon rich churl. I can’t afford to lose it, 
Said he; I am tired of these beggar’s visits ; 
Bring me my gold to-morrow, and ’tis well— 
If not—the bailiffs drag you off to prison! 
Gertrude. Didst not essay our neighbours, friends, connexions ? 
Conrad. Aye, did I—and all shut their doors upon me. 
Gertrude. And such are kindred ! 
Conrad. Kindred still are found 
The first to injure and the last to help. 
Gertrude. In days gone by how oft we’ve feasted them ! 
Conrad. And with the feast their recollection ended. 
Gertrude. Then thou bring’st nothing ? 
Comad. Nought but half a loaf, 
Poor Henri gave it me—he knows the pangs 
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Of hunger well, and therefore shared it with me. 
For this day, at the least, twill ward off famine. 


Aye, but to-morrow ? 
When the bailiffs come— 
A man can bear no longer than he can, 
Then as I’ve lived I’ll perish—a freeborn Switzerman! 
Thou mak’st me tremble—is then all in vain? 


It is! who once has borne the mark of Cain, 
Remains accursed ! 

Look not so wan and pale! 
Three leagues from here—down in the Kander vale 
Rich Stafili lives alone—cows without number, 
And cheeses piled as high as yonder rocks, 
And heaps of gold are his—in the deep slumber 
Of drink he lies—alone among his flocks: 
How when thou stolest upon him in the night, 
And—Glare not so! We can repay it right, 
Should God be good— 

Oh cursed that we are ! 


’Tis a mere borfowing, not stealing—far 
From us the thought—but, in our time of sorrow 
A trifle from a wealthy churl to borrow, 
Which he'll ne’er miss and which we, in good time, 
Repay by honest toil—can this be crime? 
Woman! how dar’st thou raise thine eyes to mine? 
Shall I—a soldier in the Cantons’ line,* 
I who once in the nation’s councils stood, 
And the laws I helped to make defended with my blood ? 
One who can read and write, and ancient story knows, 
How Tell and Winkelreid withstood their country’s foes, 
And how for public weal in days of yore, 
The loss of goods and life each Switzer gladly bore ; 
I, who by Berne’s senate, thirty years ago, 
When my time of service ended, [ homeward sought to go, 
Was thanked for having won alone a foeman’s banner— 
I steal !—Off! Talk not to me in such shameful manner! 
My heart is pierced at seeing thy wild wo: 
Could my life save thee! Do not spurn me so! 
I know what’s fitting me. No Curuth ever 
Lay in a dungeon, and shall I then—never! 
My mind’s decided. On the morrow morn 
When from my home by caitiff hands I’m torn, 
follow them to where the narrow 
Turns from the Lammergletscher to the lake away, 
T hen—unto me a sinner may Heaven gracious be! 
Then—for no other help is left—I plunge into the sea. 
Oh, God in Heaven ! 
’T is better thus to perish, 
Than stain my fathers’ time-respected name, 
And bring upon their house disgrace and shame, 
Or life, by abject meanness basely cherish! 
Oh live! and we will wander forth together, 
To other, milder regions let us roam, 
And leave behind our once familiar home, 
Where men are churlish as their Alpine weather. 
There, where no mountain breezes whistle keen, 
Some trace of human feeling may be seen. 
Come with me, come! and leave this house of guilt alone, 
There’s not a nail in’t thou can’st call thine own, 
Let us to strangers, for by them some pity may be shown! 


* The Eidgenossen, the Swiss confederate corps. 
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Shall I become thy murderer then, my wife, 
And shorten thy brief span of wretched life? 
Could’st thou, in winter, tempt the ice-clad ground, 
When down each pass the mountain streams are dashing, 
When glaciers from the riven rocks come crashing, 
And, like a father’s curse, Death thunders all around ? 
A father’s curse! thou helpedst me first to earn it, 
Thou sharedst it with me—faithfully hast borne it 
For eight and twenty years—now let me suffer ! 
Soon as thou’rt free from me, the curse oppressed, 
Can’st earn thy daily bread—earn it, I say, 
Not steal it. No—the wife of Conrad Curuth 
Shall never be despised. 
And thou ? 
I will adventure, 


Freed from the curse, to meet my God ! 

O fly 
The accursed snares the powers of evil spread ! 
For us too the Redeemer’s blood was shed! 
O take the Bible !—let us sing and pray, 
And wash our sin in floods of tears away. 
Though all around us now looks dark and sad, 
Even yet perchance deliverance may be had. 
Pray? I’ve not prayed in eight and twenty years, 
Since father died—do thou pray for me. 

Well, 
Get me the Bible—-how my heart is full! 


Pll get it in a moment. 
[ Takes down a Bible iying on the mantel. 
There! 


What was it fell ? 

A written paper. 

Let me see it. 

On 
The twenty-fourth of February in 
One thousand seven hundred seventy-six, 
At midnight, in his four and sixtieth year, 
Died Christopher Curuth, my aged father, 
Of’——then a black cross follows. 
What day is it to-day ? 
Let what is past 
Be past! 
Show me the bailiffs warrant. 
[ Taking it from her, reads. 

The date is of to-day! “ Leuk, on the twenty-fourth 
Of February.” On this day he died. 
Now all is clear. 

It is, indeed! 


So listen. 
As I to-night my lonely journey making 
From Leuk, had reached the narrow mountain pass, 
Which serpent-like winds round the jutting crags, 
Higher and higher—I’m a man, thou knowest, 
And fear naught but dishonour—-and this path 
By day and night a thousand times I’ve followed ; 
But now my bosom felt a nameless weight, 
My ewn life seemed to stretch itself before me, 
A tortuous path, walled in by frowning mountains, 
Without a prospect or a hope of issue! 
*T was like a dream, wherein we stil! are moving, 
Yet stir not from the spot. In this sad mood 
I reached the height, and looked down on the valley ; 
*T was black as mine own heart! Upward I gazed, 


[As he hands it to Gertrude a paper falls out. 
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And lo! amid the tempest-teeming clouds 
The Lammergletscher rose up close before me. 
With its ice-covered head it frowned upon me 
Like my dead father as he there sat—there, 
[Pointing to the arm-chair. 


Blue in death’s struggles: and the twenty-fourth 
Of February sunk into my heart! 

The hangman’s axe felt cold upon my neck, 
Pursuing fires seemed to flit around me— 

Thus had I crossed the hardened Danbensee, 
That like my blood was frozen stiff—my lantern 
Was burned out, like my lamp of life—when sudden, 
A magpie, one of those that haunt that shore, 
Flew at the lantern, and its claws firm fastening, 
Rattled like father’s death-moans, when the last, 
The final strife was over; and it whetted 

Upon the lantern’s rim its hateful beak, 

Yellow, like yonder knife-haft! Then, I tell thee, 
Then, woman, for the first time in my life 

I trembled like a child—I heard a sound 

Like sharpening a scythe! 

Gertrude, My head turns round! 

Conrad. A voice in my heart’s secret chamber muttered 
The dread word ‘ Murderer!’ and the fatal bird 
That made our son a murderer, rose and fluttered 
Before my spirit’s eye 


Gertrude. __ Breathe not the word ! 
Be silent—pray with me. 
Conrad. No! my deep crime 


Has closed the door of grace. No lapse of time 
Can wash such deep and damning guilt away— 
Destruction settles on this house of sin. 
[ Knock outside. 
Gertrude. What's that, a knock ? 
Conrad. It is his spirit ! 
Gertrude. Nay, 
It seems a wanderer—shall I let him in ? 


Conrad. Were it the devil himself, what more 
Can he now do to us? Open the door! 


[ Kurt enters in a fantastic travelling dress, a knapsack on his back, a hanger 
by his side, and a money belt, in which two pistols are stuck ; in his hands an 
extinguished lantern and a long staff. 

Kurt. God save ye! 
Conrad. Enter. 
Kurt. Would you be so good— 


(aside) Hardly can I refrain from rushing forward, 
To clasp them to my beating heart— 


Conrad. Well, what ? 

Kurt. Would you be good enough to grant me shelter 
For one night only ? 

Conrad. Shelter ? certainly, 


A bed of straw besides ; if that suffices 
You may remain— 
Kurt. : Ah, by the cheerful hearth 
And friendly chat, the weary wanderer 
Forgets his sufferings. 
Conrad, Friendly chat we’ll have ; 
A hearth too, roy ye. shall be at your service : 
But fire in it—that I can’t supply you, 
1 have no wood left, and no bread, except 
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This morsel, scarce enough to keep off hunger 
For this day only— 
How a parent’s sorrow 
Tears the heart open! How rejoicingly 
Could I disclose my name at once—but no, 
First must I try them—learn if their rash curse 
Has been revoked— 
He looks so good ! 
Looks ? is he? 


Gertrude. (oui off the snow.) 


Kurt. 
Conrad. 


Kurt. 
Conrad, 


was lucky sir, the lawine’s rushing masses 
O’erwhelmed you not—your light is quite burned out. 
Did you ascend the mount alone, in darkness ? 
The snow gave light—besides, I am no novice, 
But used to clambering up the Alps’ steep sides. 
A son of Switzerland! Welcome, countryman! 

[ Offering his hand. 

Oh this dear hand! O let me kiss this hand. 
Not so—this hand, ’tis none of your devout ones ! 
*Tis rough and stern—inured to evil deeds— 
If thou’rt yet free from guilt, avoid it! 


Kurt. (aside) How broken words burst from his bitter feelings ! 


Conrad, 


Kurt. 


Conrad. 
Kurt. 


Come, you are weary—sit yourself down yonder, 
And starve and freeze with us for company ! 
No fear of that!) My knapsack here is full 
Of baked and boiled—a flask of Kirschenwasser, 
And two of Rhine wine. 

You seem a good liver! 
Each for himself provides the best he may, 
Be seated! Mother Gertrude, sit down here— 


Gertrude. (surprised) Whence do you know my name ? 


Kurt. 


Conrad. 


Among these heights 
Gertrude’s a common name— 
He’s a strange fellow ! 


Kurt. (aside) How Joy and Grief dispute my heart between them ! 


ost, I drink to you—Pledge me! 


[Produces three drinking-horns from his knapsack and fills them, and con- 
tinues to refill Conrad’s glass as fast as he empties it, which Conrad does 
continually, and, as it were, unconsciously. 


Conrad. 


Kurt. 


’Tis not fair 
That thus the guest should entertain the host. 
But for a toast— Here’s to a peaceful end! 


And to forgiveness, join your hands with mine. 


Gertrude. How it can warm the blood, th’ unwonted glow 


Kurt. 
Conrad, 


Kurt. 
Conrad. 
Kurt. 
Conrad. 


Kurt. 


Conrad. (To Gertrude.) 


Of the vine’s fruit, that maketh glad the heart ! 
Come, eat too—here is bacon and a fowl, 
That will refresh and strengthen. 
Of the fowl 
I will not eat! 
Alas! I also cannot. 
Why so? 
No matter—eat. 

I thank you, sir; 
With your permission I prefer the wine, 
It warms one —— 

_._ One thing you must lend me, mother, 

A knife—I lost mine on the way— 
Reach here— 
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< (Gertrude hands Kurt the large knife from the wall.) 


Kurt. Not this one! Have you then no other ? 

Gertrude. No— 
It is our only one. 

Kurt. (aside.) It still is there, 


The bloody stain— Would I had ne’er been born! 
Conrad. You see it then ? 
Kurt. The blood-spot ? 
Conrad. Blood-spot ! hem !— 
You know perhaps then that this spot is blood ? 
Kurt. ( Embarrassed.) No—but it looked so red— 
Conrad, Fill up your glass, 
Sir Guest! what’s past is past—who thinks more of it, 
He is a fool. 


Kurt. Drink then! Health to your son 
If you have any— 
Gertrude. Oh! 
Kurt. Mother ! 
Conrad. Enough of that— 


He has reached his end—and may we also reach 
The end that waits for us. 


Gertrude. ——not the deserved one. 

Kurt. Here’s to a happy death that can assoil us 
From every curse. 

Conrad, That I have drunk already ! 


You're a strange fellow—with your pistols there 
And cutlass like a roving trooper—How 
Did you find out the road by night ? 
Kurt. I came 
From Kandersteg—it was my wish to be 
In Leuk to-morrow—so ! hurried on. 
Conrad. (Squeezing his hand.) 
Then we will go together there, my friend. 


Kurt. Your gripe is cold as death— 
Conrad. Do you fear him ? 
Kurt. No—I have often looked him in the face ; 
I was a soldier. 
Conrad, Ha! a toast then, comrade, 


The Cantons’ corps for ever! You must tell me 
Some tale of arms and strife—I too have need 
To arm me for a conflict—for my last one. 


Kurt. You had a son? 
Conrad, No more ! 
Gertrude. He disappeared 
While yet a child— 
* Conrad. Be still—no more of this! 
Kurt. If you wish stories, set me the example. 


I’ve seen this house before—in all the canton 
Was there no inn like this. 


Conrad, Why, what the devil! 
All things seem known to you— 

Kurt. Now you look poor 
You talk of want—of woe— 

Conrad. What’s that to you? 
A toast—a soldier’s life! 

Kurt. What brought you down? 


Conrad. Well, since you seem to know so much already 
I will recount. Comrade, you are a soldier, 
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And know already what a man can bear 
And what he cannot—you seem restless too, 
One like myself, curse-stricken. 

O, forgive him! 
It is the wine makes him forget himself. 
My hair is gray before its time; 
It was not always so! 
I was a soldier in my prime: 
I bore me bravely in the strife, 
And cleft the head of many a foe, 
At last I sought a peasant’s life. 
My father, Christopher Curuth, 
God help him, he was wild and wayward too, 
This house belonged to him— 
I was discharged—well, well—no more of what we can’t undo! 
This glass to your dead father’s soul ! 

Not so! 
Pledge me—forgiveness ! 
No, I tell you, no! 
The drops would burn like fire. 
Stranger! I loved my sire: 
I’ve seen the strife wax fierce amain, 
Nor flinched amid the battle’s fiery rain; 
But when the curse descends upon his head 
A man must tremble ! 
Hush! 


No, let the whole be said. 
When my service time expired, 
Home I turned my steps once more, 
And to father’s house retired, 
For his daily toil was sore— 
I was not yet past my youth, 
Of world’s goods I had to spare, 
And I sought to plight my truth 
To one who weal and woe might share. 
Many a maid I might have won! 
But my heart beat true to one, 
Unto her that’s sitting there-— 
Learned she is, and she was fair. 
A good pastor’s child was she— 
Who in dying to her left 
Nought but books and honesty, 
She ee me of that was reft! 
Friendless she was left and poor, 
I was rich in worldly store, 
Could I hate her, that she fell, 
That she loved me all too well? 
He who yields to passion’s force, 
Must not falter in his course! 
Briefly, she became my bride— 


’Gainst his father’s will—ah, me! 
Nought but woe did it betide. 


We were married 
Father, he was stern and fierce, 

Still he studied without rest 

How her gentle heart to pierce, 

With rude jibe and bitter jest. 

He called her every odious name, 
Scarcely could I endure such shame ; 
He who thus ill treats your wife, 

Robs you of more than goods and life! 
Once—twice fourteen years are gone 
Since the bloody deed was done, 
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On the four and twentieth day 

Of February, at midnight, 

And the winter moon shone bright, 

As I homeward took my way. 

I had come from a gay merry meeting, 

My heart with wild joy was beating; 

My wife at her labours was busy, 

The old man would not be easy, 

But full of his rage and spite, 

Had abused and reviled her the livelong night: 

My blood was raging like fire, 

I madly threatened my sire ; 

She wept—damnation! I know it was wrong, 

But to see her abused—the dear one— loved long, 

The helpless one— what do you think—your eyes 

Are swimming in tears! dl 
We never should give way 

To the dark thoughts that rise from hell’s abyss. . 


You are a prudent man and wise— 

O had I thought on this! 4 
But passion mastered me—meanwhile 

I raged, and feigned to smile! d 
My father raved, and cursed, and swore, 
I still was cool—he raged the more; 

Said I with a smile, “This does not avail,” 

And reached down yonder scythe from the nail, 

“ The grass will grow and it must be mown, 

We'll let old daddy bluster on, 

I'll sing in chorus!” and as the scythe I whet, 

A silly song I sung—I have it yet: 


“ A hat on his head, 
With feather of red, 
A herdsman’s vest 
With ribbons drest.” 


So sang I merrily—the old man raved the more, 
He foamed at the mouth with anger, and cursed, and swore; 
At last, as though determined to make me feel, : 
He called her ‘ strumpet !”—I could bear no more— 
The knife—that cursed thing yonder—with which I was sharp- 
ening the steel, 
I hurled at his head, and wished it might strike him dead on the 
spot, 
But God be thanked it hit him not! ; 
Was it not so? f 
Aye! 
But rage brought on the stroke of death—and blue 
He turned—A curse, cried he, come on your wife and you, 
And your love’s fruit! Her time was drawing nigh 
With her first-born—then struggled fearfully, 
Rose up in yonder chair and loudly cried, 
“ A father’s curse come on thee and thy bride! 
Curse on thy offspring—may they murderers be, 
And murdered, as I’m murdered now by thee!” 
Then a fit seized on him—the spirit of hell 
Rose up within me—on that spot he died. 
[To Kurt, who seems deeply affected. 
What is the matter, sir? 
”*T was the sad story—and perhaps the wine— 
*Tis gone—Come drink with me! Beyond those stars 
The curse comes not— 
Hear’st thou ? 
That’s something like, 
Thanks for the cheering word—I think so too: 
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The old man, I have said, was rough and churlish, 
He in his youth no doubt did worse than that. 
Once when o’ercome with wine, he told us children 
That his old father, who had often vexed him, 
He seized on once, and hurled him to the earth— 
I only hurled the knife there at his head. 
He died, ’tis true; but did he die of that? 
He was an aged man—Who shall determine 2 
Men say that if a son shall strike his father, 
The hand he dealt the blow with will grow up 
a of his prays folly. Many atime 
ve seen my father’s grave—grass had sprung from it 
Kurt. You were about to tell me 
How it befel that you were brought to want ? 
Conrad, Aye, strange it was, but from that very moment 
fortune left us, and it seems for ever. 
We lived along, a true and loving couple, 
But ’twas as though his spirit came between us 
From the very instant that he spoke that curse. 
Soon after, and a son was born to us— 
God pity us—he bore the mark of Cain 
On his left arm—a scythe as red as blood. f 
Her head, no doubt, was full of this sad business, : 
And so the _ bore the mark too. With him 
I had my troubles—but I do forgive him. : 
Kurt. (hastily.) Do you? 
Conrad. Ido; for, God be thanked, he’s dead. 
Five years thereafter there was born to us 
A daughter. Lovely as an angel was 
The child ! 


[Kurt rises suddenly. 


What do you wish? 


Kurt. Nothing—I never 
Can keep long in one place. 


[Begins walking wp and down the room, which he continues to do during the 
following narrative. 


Conrad. Just like our Kurt. 
Hell’s powers hurried him about for ever ! 
He was not dull, nor vicious—yet a something 
Kept him unsteady wandering about: 
Was it the curse ? 
Kurt. How should I know ? 
’Tis cold enough here. 
Conrad. Aye! In one February 
The girl was two years old, her brother seven, 
*T was on the day of father’s death—the knife 4 
Lay on the ground, the children played about, 
My woman there had just then killed a chicken. 
Gertrude. Ay, even yet I tremble when I think on’t, 
It shrieked before me like our dying father 4 
As he lay there and cursed us— 
Conrad. The boy saw , 
The chicken killed, and turning to his sister, 
Come, says he, let’s play cooks—you be the chicken, 
I'll be the cook—he turned and seized the knife— 
I forward rushed—too late, the deed was done ; 
The girl lay in her blood, her throat cut by 
Her brother—weepest thou? Ay, I’ve suffered much 


Kurt. Thereon you cursed him— 
Conrad. Ha! you've guessed aright. 
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He was a child, therefore the judges freed him ; 
Me it behoved to take their place—I cursed him. 
Kurt. Have you revoked the hasty word ? 
Conrad. Ay, truly ; 
God grant him rest! 
Kurt. And should he come repentant ? 
Conrad. No—I've forgiven him, but see him—never ! 
Kurt. (aside) Ah me! Did you learn nothing of him after ? 
Gertrude, His angry father sought at first to slay him : 
I knew not what to do—to save his life 
I sent him to my uncle, to the Rector’s _ 
At Thun; a learned man was he, and pious. 
Your son, he wrote, has parts enough for study. 
But something in his destiny seems against him ; 
No rest, no order, idle, wandering ever. i 
When I upbraid he listens, and with tears ; 
Says that the bloody scythe upon his arm 
Leaves him no peace. So wrote my pious uncle, 
He knew not why he bore the mark of Cain. f 
Kurt. You grieved though when he fled ? | 
Conrad. (To Gertrude aside.) Gertrude, be careful ! 
That strange wild trooper-looking fellow there 
Knows, like a sorcerer, every thing that’s happened ! 
Let him beware if ever I come near him ! 
(To Kurt.) How do you know he fled ? 
Kurt. (embarrassed.) —— I only thought— 
Conrad. Indeed ! 
[Gertrude then goes on to say that they had heard he had gone to Paris, en- 


a . the Swiss Guards, and been killed in the French Revolution. Kurt 
replies 


And should he come again—your long-lost son ? 

Gertrude. Who e’er came back from there? 

Conrad. You’re mocking us. | 
You have been told already, he is dead ; ' 
No more of him—the devil! 

Kurt. But your losses ? | 


Conrad, Why make along tale of it? With your 
And looks, and antic capers—you’re enoug 
To frighten one !—Our barn burned down; our cattle 
Died of a pestilence ; an avalanche 
Destroyed the pasture ground my father left me: 
If you have come this way from Kandersteg 
You must have seen the ruin by the road-side ; 
For two whole leagues nothing but ice and rocks, 
Once a rich pasture—and once mine. ‘Twelve years 
Have past since the destruction came upon it 
From yonder mountain. Men and herds were buried 
Without a moment’s warning. That misfortune, 
And last year’s blight, have ruined us, and brought us 
Deeply in debt—in one word, we are beggars. 
And every accident was sure to come 
Upon a twenty-fourth of February ! 


Knrt. I feel your sufferings—could I but relieve them ! 
Conrad, If you have money, lend us. 
Kurt. Money, yes, 


I have enough of it—will more than lend it. 

But—be at rest until the morrow morn, 

God will provide for you abundantly. 
Conrad. Abundantly—God ? or perhaps the devil ? 
Gertrude. Thou’rt still unquiet-— 
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Conrad, Aye, I have my doubts. 
Stranger, you seem to me something between 
A wizard and a parson—I like neither. 
Kurt. Ah, father Conrad 
Conrad. ( That’s my name! Your wine 
At all events is good—How comes it though 
That you are clambering the Alps by night ? 


[The son here goes on to tell them that he had unfortunately committed a mur- 
der in early youth, and fled to Paris, where he was servant to a captain in the 
Swiss Guard, and escaped with him the slaughter of the Tuilleries ; that they 
took refuge in St. Domingo, where his master caught the yellow fever in tending 
him, the narrator, and died, bequeathing to him his property. This tale, naturally 
enough, appears improbable to Conrad. But more of this anon. He then goes 
on to say that he felt an inexpressible longing to revisit Switzerland. ] 


| But Hope is ever found the wretched’s friend, 

And, like the hen, her sheltering wings extending 

Before her brood when danger is impending, 

Doth Heaven’s grace a shield to sinners lend 

To quench the fiery arrows of remorse. 

Homeward once more I longed to shape my course : 

A voice still whispered that on native ground 

Forgiveness for repentance might be found. : 

Its mountain lakes, and streamlets’ distant hum ' 

Seemed in my spirit’s ear to whisper, Come ! | 


Its icy glaciers, frozen like my heart, 
Thundered response We’ll melt before thee! come! 
The Alpine flowers seemed to life to start, 
And breathe—Peace to the weary! stranger, come ! 
So I embarked me with my ill-starred gold, 
And journey now to greet my parents old, 
Whom I’ve not seen in twenty years or more, 
And cheer their penury from my ample store. 
Conrad, Where do your parents dwell ? 
Kurt. Hardly a league 
From here. 
Conrad. So, so! I’m not acquainted with them. 
I always thought, that for three leagues around 
Was nought but naked rocks !—but be it so. 
You're a sharp fellow—you have travelled much, 
You hear the voice of lakes, and streams, and glaciers ; 
Yes: many men get on—by many means! 
Gertrude. Did you in Paris ever chance to learn 
Aught of our son ? 


Kurt. When do they come ? 
Conrad. At eight. 


; Kurt. What, of poor Kurt Curuth ? 
Conrad. (aside.) He knows his name too ! 
: Kurt. He was slain, I heard. 
His life-blood streamed—within my circling arms— 
y Gertrude. Oh! if he lived, I would forgive him all ! 
| & Kurt. (as — about to throw himself at her feet.) 
Ee Conrad, No grimaces here, sir! we are not ; 
; He So easily frightened—Go to sleep—Good night ! 
7. w t! Kurt. Will you be good enough to wake me early, 
At eight ? 
| i Conrad. If I do not, the bailiffs will, 
@ Be Who come at eight to take me off to prison. 
Kurt. Great God! 
Hk Conrad, Did not the lakes say that too? 
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Kurt. Wake me at seven then. 


Conrad. You do not care to come in contact with them, 
Perhaps you have had to do with them already ? 


Kurt. (aside.) Oh my weak nerves, support me in this conflict 


Of grief and joy! 
Conrad, Well, go to bed—Good night! 
Kurt. Good night! 
Gertrude, Soft sleep ! 
Conrad. And sign 


The cross to keep away the Evil One! 
Gertrude. He’s gone 
Conrad. Then clear away the table, wife— 
That was a real hangman’s meal ! 
Well, it will soon be o’er, the struggle and the pain, 
Gertrude. I cannot keep the stranger from my mind. 
Kurt. (in the chamber.) 
Here in one house, beneath one roof again 
With her who gave to me this life of wo, 
Here will I break my pilgrim’s staff in twain, 
Here hope that Vengeance may her rage forego! 
Conrad, (to Gertrude, who is peeping through a crack in the partition.) 
Fie, shame on thee, wife! 
Listeners you know— 
Gertrude. He’s loosening his belt, 
And lays it on one side—'tis full and heavy! 
Conrad. The man he took it from, as I should judge, 
Feels no more pain— 
Gertrude. What mean you? 
Conrad. Go to bed. 
Kurt. (withix.) When on this humble couch I laid my head, 
Hew shepherds’ horns would lull me into rest! 
O that such golden dreams had never left my breast! 
[ Throws himself, half undressed, on an old arm-chair. 
Gertrude. (listening.) He’s talking to himself—of gold— 
Conrad. To bed! 
Gertrude. Be not so stern—I’m going. Com’st thou not ? 
Conrad. Not yet. 
Gertrude. He spoke of our lost son so oft, so kindly— 
Conrad. As Heaven’s my witness, if thou art not quiet 
I'll run away at once. 


Gertrude. Oh what a thought! 
Should it be he himself, our long-lost son, 
Returned to share with us his honest gains ? 
I loved him ever and must love him still; 
Ah, be not angry at a mother’s tears! 


’ Conrad, Wiie, wife, upon the honour of a soldier 


I’ll not endure this longer. Hast not heard, 
Not read in print, that of the whole battalion 
In which our Kurt enlisted, none escaped ? 
That in that night of terror which the stranger 
Tells us he witnessed, every one was slain ? 
What, shall the son who in his grave lies mouldering 
Return? As well might we expect old father 
Tocome and rage again! Child, ’tis not so— 
Death is the wage of sin, and he who once 
Has entered on the dark and narrow way, 
Cannot retrace his steps. 


Gertrude. (who has thrown herself on a bed of straw in the back-grownd.) 
Who can the stranger be, I wonder ? 
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Who? 
A fellow that has nothing good about him. 
He said his parents lived a league from here. 
He lied! You know well, at this time of year 
None live up here but owls. 
He seemed so good ? 
Ha, did he? Did’st not see that still he never stood, 
But restless up and down the chamber walked, 
And gazed with burning eyes upon us as we talked ? 
I’ve been a soldier—steady men I’ve seen 
Who would not flinch though death should come between ; 
But such as he by devils are possessed, 
And therefore wander still, and ne’er know peace nor rest. 
At all events he’s left behind his wine, 
Drink, it will warm thee— 
Here’s his health and mine! 
to sleep.) 
ay God be good when soul and body sever! 
I would say ‘ Amen ;’ but since that day never 
Have I essayed it. 
[Eyeing the clock. 
Just twelve! when yonder hand that moves so fast 
Shall point to twelve to-morrow—’twill be past! 
For then—those screaming owls, what noise they make! 
The word will be, March, Conrad, plunge into the lake! 
*Tis passing strange—must then this thing be so ? 
(moaning tn sleep. 
Ah! ) 
Hark, she groans too! it is a house of woe, 
Where each bad deed is followed by a worse ; 
Where children from their fathers heir the curse— 
No joy shall ever visit it again— 
That stranger there could free us from our pain— 
Gold has he—well, no matter, I’ve his wine, 
Thou wine can’st free me from this doom of mine. 
Free me ?—his money, /Aat could free me—No! 
What new fiend is it that assaults me so? 
(singing in sleep.) 
* Oh, wherefore is thy sword so red, 
Edward ?” 
She sings in sleep—’tis horrible to hear. 
* Oh, Ihave slain an eagle dead.” 
It makes me shudder—and she breathes so deep— 
“ Therefore is my sword.” 
Gertrude ! 
(awakening.) Well, what is it? 
What ails thee, wife ? 
Alas, I cannot say. 
Thou did’st sing in thy sleep— 
I? 
Of slaying an eagle dead. 
That song’s for ever sounding in my ears. 
Is not that the old song whose burden is— 


“ Oh, 1 have slain my father dead, 
Therefore is my sword so red: 
Mother, the fault is thine!” 


Yes, ah yes! 


A silly song. 
Pray come to bed, I tremble. 
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Conrad. Yes, soon— 
Gertrude. Then I'll get up, I cannot sleep ; 
Oh God, sore is the punishment of sin ! 
[Rises weeping. 
Kurt, (in the chamber praying.) 
In my departing hour 
Depart thou not from me! 
Let thy atoning power 
My plea for pardon be! 
When sorrowful | languish, 
And sigh for peace in vain, 
Relieve me from iy anguish, 
Thou Christ for sinners slain ! 
[Remains on his knees. 


Conrad. A foolish song, that of the bloody sword. 
Tis like an ice-cold axe upon the neck. 
I’m cold! 

Gertrude. I, too! 

Conrad. The fever—have we caught it 
From yonder rogue ?—if so, he’s found his man ; 
Many such fellows have I cleft in sunder. 


Gertrude. (shuddering.) In sunder! 
Conrad. Aye! what fearest thou ? do’st remember 
Father’s last will ?—Brr— 
[ Looking at the clock, 
How the hands runs on! 
I’m cold—make fire ! 
Gertrude. Where’s the wood ? 


Conrad. Why, take 
That scythe—we never more shall want to use it, 
Th’ accursed thing--long since it should have perished. 


Gertrude. I tremble when I touch it. 
[Breaks the scythe in‘pieces, and kindles fire with it. 


Kurt, (in his room.) 
My hope’s fulfilled—I hear a voice from Heaven 
That to the penitent proclaims its grace, 
And quiet sleep is to my eyelids given 
In this my childhood’s well-known resting place. 
How often on this wall, remembered long, 
My merry sounding shepherd’s horn I’ve hung! 
M childhood’s visions visit me once more— 
y little sister, with her gentle hand 
Strews Alpine roses round—my sufferings sore 
Are past—I tread once more my native land! 
[ Hangs his clothes on a nail in the partition, the nail yields and they fall. 
Conrad. What fell? 
Gertrude. I know not. 
Conrad, Strange forebodings fill me, 
And fear—Reach me the Bible. 
Kurt. (in his room.) 
The nail, it seems, will hold my clothes no longer— 
Well, they are larger now—-I’ll make it fast. 


Conrad. (reading tn the Bible.) 
“ The father’s blessing builds the child’s house up, 
The mother’s curse brings it in ruin down.” 
Not so! A mother’s blessing, that alone 
Can build them up—a father’s curse it is 
That brings them down. 


[Kurt has made the nail fast, and proceeds to hang his clothes on it ; in conse- 
quence of the movement, the large knife, hanging on the other side of the 
partition, falls te the ground at Gertrude’s feet.} 
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Gertrude, (handing it to Conrad.) 
e there! the knife fell down. 


Conrad. Did not that chap say he had been a murderer ? 
[ The light in the lantern goes out. 
He said he had— Well, he’s an outlaw then; 
All men are free to rob and plunder him, 
The laws allow it, nay, they do approve it— 


Gertrude. For God’s sake, husband! 


Conrad, I might slay him now, 
Dead men can tell no tales, and I’ve a right to-- 


Gertrude. For Jesus’ sake! 


Conrad, Come, come, make no more noise— 
I will not do it; but--our time is short, 
And he’s a robber, that’s as clear as day ; 
Perhaps a sorcerer—one that’s dangerous 
To all the cantons—I should like right well 
To share his plunder. 
Gertrude. Think not of such crime! 
Conrad. If not, then I must plunge into the lake, 
And die a guilty death; while this gay robber 
Has wealth enough, which I’ve a right to share. 
Well, never mind, I can but die. 


Gertrude. Oh, nay! 

Conrad. Well, shall I then— 

Gertrude. Do—as—thou wilt. 

Conrad. Then light me. 


Gertrude, (taking the lamp from the table.) Oh misery! 
’Tis midnight—'tis a fitly chosen hour; 
Then we feel daring, even though father lay there 
In his last struggles--Well, why dost thou tremble ? 
[ Gertrude, holding the lamp in one hand, clings with the other to Conrad. 


Conrad, (as he creeps toward the chamber, strikes with his foot against the knife, 
which lies on the ground.) 
Ho, ho! sothou art there then, old acquaintance ? 
Thou shalt along with me! 
[Picking it up. 

Gertrude, Wilt shed his blood ? 
Conrad, No, but thou dost not see the thing aright. 

I’ve been a soldier; there have gathered prudence ; 

A sharp-edged tool like this is always useful. 

[ They enter the chamber. 
I say ! does it not smell like corpses here ? 


Gertrude. Oh, come away! 
; m Conrad. ; He sleeps. Where is his belt 
; Al With money? There it is, beneath the mattrass. 
; q Gertrude, No! 
ee Conrad. Why, what’s the matter, woman ? 
Bs Art thou ashamed—it is a scurvy trick 
A sd In truth, and a disgrace. What dost thou think ? 
+e Suppose we—leave it ? 
i Gertrude. Blessed be the thought ! 
te Conrad. (sticking the knife in his belt.) 
Noe Aye, let’s die innocent—Innocent ? Not so. 


4 ( The clock strikes twelve. 
Conrad. (counting.) One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven—twelve ! 
Scold not, father—it is over! 
Gertrude. (dragging him towards the door.) 
Oh, come! 
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Conrad. (opening the door cautiously, draws back in shivering terror.) 
Brr! 

Gertrude. God! What’s the matter? 

Conrad. In that room I cannot enter! 

Gertrude. Why so? 

Conrad. Dost not see old father sitting in the chair, 
Blue and with sunken eyes, turn slowly round 
And glare upon me? 


Gertrude. (opening the door, and looking into the room.) 
There is nothing there! 


Conrad, (drawing Gertrude closer to him.) 
Stay here—I tremble—stay close by me here ! 
There ! 
[Drawing her arm within his, and raising both as if to pray. 
Help me pray, oh help me! 
Gertrude, Oh, could I but gain help ! 
Conrad, Our father, who hast cursed me! 
[To Gertrude. 
See how the stranger, sneering, laughs in sleep— 
He laughs at me, because I am accursed 
And he is not. 
Gertrude. O fly the evil thought ! 


Conrad, (his hands still folded in prayer.) 
Father! 
[ To Gertrude. 
Hark, hark, his gold’s accursed too ! 
Come, it exclaims, come! and I hear its voice 
As he could hear the glaciers—dost not hear ? 


Gertrude. It is the owls. 


Conrad, {I tell you’tis his gold—I know it well— 
That gold can free me from the fangs of hell! 
See how he smiles contented—-and shall he alone 
Live in peace and plenty, while I in anguish groan ? 
Am I not a man too, and one that firmly stood 
In the ranks of battle when the rivers ran with blood, 
While yon craven murderer was prowling round the wood ? 
And must I, disgraced for ever, plunge into the sea, 
While I’m poor and curse-beladen—that shall never be ! 
[Forcing himself away from Gertrude. 
No, no—I’ll be rescued, rescued, though in torment I for ever pine— 
[ Shouting, and rushing wpon Kurt. 
Sorcerer, thy gold is mine! 
Kurt. (who awakes while Conrad is bending over him to remove the belt from 
under the mattrass, cries out, yet under the influence of sleep.) 
Ha! murderers, thieves! 
Conrad, (in a rage, drawing out the knife and plunging it repeatedly into 
Kurt's breast.) 
Thou art thyself the murderer ! 


| Kurt. (sinking back faintly.) 


Me—your own—-son—do you destroy ? 
Conrad, My son! 
Kurt. (with a last effort of strength, raises himself up, and draws out a paper 
from his vest.) 
I am—there, read ! 
Conrad, (taking the paper from his hand, hurries to the lamp, which he had 
set on the floor, and reads.) 
It is a passport 
For Kurt Curuth of Schwarrbach— 
[ Drops the paper. 
Aye, cursed father! ’tis thine own son’s blood! 
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Gertrude. (hastily rolling up Kurt’s left sleeve.) 
he scythe is on his arm !--It is my son, 
Sinking down on the couch, with her son dying in her arms. 
Take my life too, thou murderer of thy children ! 
Kurt. (to his parents.) 
Your father—is appeased, the curse is spent— 
Conrad. And thou--dost thou forgive? 
Kurt. Ido! 
Conrad. And God-- 
Will he ? 
Kurt. Amen! 
Gertrude. He dies! 
Conrad. In God’s name be it so! 
I am prepared to meet the fate I’ve courted : 
I'll to the judges and confess the crime; 
And when the hangman’s axe shall drink my blood, 
God be my judge! to him are all things clear. 
This is the twenty-fourth of February— 
Amen! God’s grace is ample !— 


GENIUS AND CHARACTER OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Ir is an instructive as well as an interesting employment, to 
trace those original peculiarities of constitution and temperament 
which define the capacities of individuals, and impel or direct 
their powers. A singular combination of ardour and tenderness 
appears to be the most prominent trait of disposition in her whose 
character we are about to trace. ‘To these we may add the vivid 
susceptibility which is inseparable from the predominance of such 
elements. The sense of beauty must also be a result of such a con- 
stitution, which, as the character is developed, becomes inseparably 
blended with a tendency to sentiment. A being so constituted must 
necessarily issue in romantic and ideal forms of life. 

A masculine intellect, united to such qualities, might make a pro- 
digious impression on the mental world. A powerful will combined 
with them, would enable their possessor to produce great effects in 
actual life ; and irregular passions might turn them into sources of 
the deepest misery. But the gentle and harmonious nature of the 
amiable being, in whom endowments so rare were combined, con- 
tained no jarring element by which they could be disturbed or per- 
verted; and they gradually expanded into a rare moral and intel- 
lectual beauty. 

The ardour and the susceptibility of her nature exposed Mrs. 
Hemans to the sufferings which sometimes wait on the affections ; 
and from these sufferings the exercise of a profound and vigorous 
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intellect might have proved a partial relief, by absorbing the atten- 
tion, and concentrating it on objects which do not agitate the heart. 
Had the reasoning powers, in this beautiful instance of feminine 
mind, been of a stronger cast, the individual might have been more 
easily guarded against the perils of affection, or more steadily sus- 
tained under its trials. But the peculiarity of her mental constitu- 
tion formed the source of her power in poetry. The well-balanced 
mind might have presented us with the contemplation of a sounder 
and firmer character, in which there might have been more to com- 


‘mand our respect. But where would have been that romantic sen- 


timent, and that melting pathos, which now are the triumph of her 
muse ? Her’s was not the Roman strength of will, to nerve the soul 
against the sensibility to pain; nor her’s the violence of feeling, 
that would explode in passionate expression. 

In such a nature, deep grief, or the sense of injury, would work a 
silent inward effect: sorrow must become perpetual, and weigh 
down the heart. The sufferer would endure quietly, while the vital 
chord could hold. Such was her lot ; and while it brought out, so 
beautifully, the feminine perfection of her character, it shed over her 
poetry the subdued and tender light, which constitutes its peculiar 
charm. 

With the elements of passion more prevalent, this tried spirit 
might have given way to repining and melancholy, and forfeited 
the divine gift which was its talisman against evil. But as she 
was, this tender-hearted being stands forth a most eloquent and 
touching example of patient suffering, and a beautiful instance of 
the element of evil rendered tributary to mental power, and con- 
ducive to the discipline of genius. 

The peculiar susceptibility incident to the remarkable combina- 
tion of fervour and tenderness by which she was characterised, 
multiplied, no doubt, her sources of pain ; but not less, those of the 
most exquisite pleasure. She was thus prepared for her poetic 
office, as priestess of nature, to touch the heart, and quicken it to 
the sense of being, in all its varying forms and aspects. Her own 
vivid sympathy with joy or with sorrow, she transfuses into the 
bosom of her reader. We feel, in perusing her page, more vividly 
than before, not only the pains, but also the pleasures, which lie 
strown along the path of our common life ; we are more consciously 
awake to feeling, and to the duties which it teaches; we realize 
more distinctly the extent to which our being may be rendered a 
ceaseless fountain of happiness or of misery. 

To Mrs. Hemans herself, the susceptibility to external influences 
was not by any means an habitual source of pain. Witness her ex. 
ulting sense of the joyousness of nature and of life, in all their forms, 
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and the playful moods so often legible in her private correspondence, 
as well as in the intercourse of domestic life. 

That there was no degree of excess in the ardour and suscepti- 
bility of her temperament, we can hardly venture to affirm. The 
attentive perusal of the narrative of her carly life will show that, 
in all probability, the organization of the heart was such as to en- 
tail a morbid tendency to excessive action. This organic imper- 
fection found a channel in romance as long as no unwonted evil 
befel the juvenile sympathies. But when the cloud of sorrow gather- 
ed and settled on the heart, the constitutional feature become more 
distinctly and more unfavourably manifest. The irregular and pal- 
pitating throb became more frequent and more aggravated. The 
effects of organic action overbalanced those of the will. The 
strains, even of poetry, were suffered to flow too uniformly in the 
channels of sorrow ; life began to appear too much a scene of in- 
evitable suffering ; woman’s lot was often exhibited but as a varia- 
tion of woe. ‘There is much of her poetry which we cannot read 
without a preponderating sense of pain, and this is a defect ; for the 
true office of poetry is to heal, not to aggravate the heart-ache 
which arises from so many sources in human life. 

The ardour of the temperament of Mrs. Hemans led her, in some 
respects, into the evils of excess. Her admiration of the chivalrous 
and the noble too nearly approached homage to the warlike. Her 
delineations of heroism are too often limited to deeds of military 
prowess, and to the passion for renown. It is delightful to see the 
sense of the heroic manifested by woman. But that I do not err 
in attributing to Mrs. Hemans an undue admiration of the “ pomp 
and circumstance of war,” will be rendered evident by referring to 
the origin of this feeling in the circumstances of her early life, or 
by hearing her express the rapture of delight with which she wield- 
ed the glittering weapon when placed in her hand by “the great 
magician of the north.”* ‘That even a woman’s eye should kindle 
at the sight of a drawn sword, if invested with a charm of exalted 
association, is natural. But it surely is no part of a woman’s na- 
ture to take an intense delight in the contemplation of that emblem 
of havoc and destruction. Here was certainly an impassioned ex. 
cess of feeling ; and it was this overweening estimation of military 
circumstance and character which was the origin of her bitterest 
woes. 

Yet how beautifully she has smoothed and polished the front of 
“grim visaged war!’ The death of the patriot hero she has ren- 


* “But Oh! the bright swords!” * * * “Ihave the strongest love for the 
flash of glittering steel---and Sir Walter brought out, I know not how, many gal- 
Jant blades to show me.”---Letter from Abbotsford. 
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dered irresistibly fascinating to the youthful heart. She has always 
held honour far above life, and given only too powerful a charm to 
the scene of combat when ennobled by principle. 

The vivid sense of beauty which characterised the mental consti- 
tution of this highly endowed woman, was a gift productive of purer 
good. It is perhaps, in all instances of genius, the compensating 
power, by which a more than ordinary susceptibility of pain is ba- 
lanced by a constant source of exquisite and unmingled delight. 
Few, however, even of the poetic temperament, seem to have been 
so intensely alive to this peculiar enjoyment as the individual 
whose character we have been contemplating. It formed the per- 
petual solace of her spirit, refreshed her nature when exhausted with 
toil; renovated her powers when inclined to flag from the enfeebling 
effects of sickness; and awakened all the slumbering zephyrs of 
fancy, summoned forth the rushing streams of emotion, and shed the 
restoring dews which beautify the Eden of the heart. 

It was this healing and reviving virtue, which she delighted to 
recognize in the flowers,’ which she almost worshipped. It was 
their power to touch the heart, rather than the eye, on which she 
loved to dwell. To her, all external beauty was emblematic—signi- 
ficant of the affections. Her’s was “the perpetual hymn within 
the soul.” 

She dwelt, she walked abroad, in a world of beauty, in which there 
was nothing more beautiful than the capacity itself for love—evolv- 
ing at once her own peculiar power, that of depicting loveliness, 
and illustrating the great moral truth, that, as from the coarse and 
crude earth, aided by changing seasons, and fallen leaves, and de- 
caying weeds, spring up the perfect beauty and fragrance of the 
rose ; so, amid crumbling hopes, and darkening cares, and soiling 
grief, blooms in the heart the celestial element of love. 

When we advert to the experience of her life, and, opening the 
volume of her poetry, find every page but a varied tribute to the 
power of the beautiful, we rejoice in the assurance that there is, 
within, as well as without the human heart, a loveliness to which no 


’ sorrow can wholly dim the mental eye. 


Beauty of sentiment—the charm of ideal beauty—was the crown. 
ing excellence of her poetry. It hovers over all her verse, and flits 
through all its imagery, like the presence of a visiting angel. Now, 
it is man dying the patriot’s death on the well-fought field; now 
woman, hallowing the privacy of home, “ brooding o’er that sole 
spot of earth,” “watching the stars out by the bed of pain,” or 
dying a martyr to the affections. In all its forms, it is human vir- 
tue in its most exalted attitudes, but softened by a touch of tender. 
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ness and grace. Her portraits of humanity win not only our ad- 
1 miration, but our love. 

Te Tt The private life and character of this amiable woman were beau- 
i | tifully accordant with her poetic genius. We find her exciting but 
te little interest in the mind of casual or superficial observers. Her 


gentle and unassuming spirit delighted not in display. She with- 
drew into an inner life, where kindred minds only could find her. 
To her, homage had no unction. She was a sincere single-minded 
being, seeking rest in the bosom of a little circle, whose intercourse 
was the life of her affections—on whom, indeed, she was perhaps too 
) | dependent for her happiness. True to her own feminine nature, 
} | she staked no part of her happiness on observation or applause. 
| ip | The sympathy or approbation of a friend weighed infinitely more 
6a with her than the voice of public encomium. 
_ Often, when the most flattering demonstrations were pouring in 
. upon her, was her mind occupied with nothing but her maternal 
itt anxiety for her family. Need we wonder that the sounds of eulogy 
were unheeded, while the solicitations of affections were so importu- 
I | nate? The entire simplicity of her character, as well as the deep 
| and trying nature of her experience, preserved her from all per- 
version. 
Yet she was not one whose spirit would effloresce under suffering. 
She was naturally buoyant and light-hearted, and prone to innocent 
#) mirth. Amidst her children, or with intimate friends, her fresh 
-@ heart would break forth in many a sportive sally. Her poetry, in- 
| deed, though generally of a grave and deeply serious tone, indicates, 
HE not unfrequently, how earnestly she sympathised with the glee of 
; | the fireside. 
’ | Another natural and beautiful trait of Mrs. Hemans, was her ten- 
| derness as a woman—not as a wife or a mother only—but as a true 
hearted, sympathising woman. ‘To her every condition of life was 
sacred, because it was the lot of humanity. How touchingly she 
7 speaks of the humble poor! Her charities have no tinge of affecta- 
i ie tion ; for she dwells fully as often on the natural happiness in which 
j 4 poverty is rich, as she does on the privations or pains with which it 
i Hs has also to do. 
| Her sympathy with the appropriate feelings of her own sex, is 
purifying and ennobling in its tendency. She justly makes woman 
an heroic being, to whom magnanimity—self-sacrificing greatness 
BE of soul—is as natural as to man, though working in a more seques- 
ef tered sphere. But how indescribably true, how deeply affecting, 
f are her delineations of the sufferings and the joys of the female 
heart! Some of these constitute the most beautiful passages of the 
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kind, in the whole range of English literature, and must prove as 
lasting as the language. 

Her tendencies to the romantic and the ideal, were, perhaps, too 
strong for her own happiness; as these qualities are unavoidably 
attended by the sense of disappointment which ever hangs over 
finite prospects, and can find no proper scope. but in those indefi- 
nite aspirations, which, after all, are the truest as well as the loftiest 
happiness of our present being. The dispositions to which we al. 
lude are certainly not the most useful to an unassisted female, 
struggling with difficulties, and standing in need of enterprise and 
tact to help her through the world. 

It is true, also, that romance and ideality, if not balanced by 
action, incline the mind to dwell upon, if not to magnify, its suffer- 
ings—a result which identifies itself with poetic melancholy, and 
leads to monotony and feebleness of expression. 

We can hardly doubt, that had Mrs. Hemans accustomed herself, 
in early life, to habits such as the patriarch Wordsworth took it for 
granted that she, in common with womankind, possessed—I allude 
to the memorable occasion of the scales, which put her upon her 
good looks*—her mind would have had an agreeable relief from the 
pressure of excessive feeling, and a more uniform and healthful 
cheerfulness. Or, perhaps, still better for her, could she, like Mrs. 
Siddons, have had recourse to the occupation of modelling, by which 
she might have dissipated the shadows of grief and care, in an ex. 
ercise which should give play to the ideal in a varied form, and 
call on the hand to minister to the mind by realizing its cre- 
ations. Had she possessed such a resource, even as a variety with 
which to intersperse the practice of music, of which she was so 
fond, and in which she so excelled, (I mean in that skill which flows 
from the heart rather than the head,) but which, perhaps uncon. 
sciously, tended to excite rather than allay the morbid activity of 
the heart—had she had such an aid at command, her hours might 
often have flown more tranquilly and more cheerfully. 

There can be no doubt that the incessant activity of the brain, 


+ “Imagine, my dear ——, a bridal present made by Mr. Wordsworth to a 
young lady in whom he is much interested—a poet’s daughter, too! You will be 
thinking of a brooch in the shape of a lyre, or a butterfly-shaded aigrette, or a 
forget-me-not, or some such ‘small gear’-—nothing of the sort; but a good, hand- 
some, substantial, useful-looking pair of scales, to hang up in her store-room! 
‘For you must be aware, my dear Mrs. Hemans,’ said he to me very gravely, 
‘how necessary it is en pps: | for every lady to see things weighed herself.’ 
‘ Poveretta me!’ I looked as good as I could ; and, happily for me, the poetic eyes 
are not very clear-sighted, so that I believe no suspicion derogatory to my nota- 
bility of character has yet flashed upon the mighty master’s mind: indeed, I told 
him that I looked upon scales as particularly graceful things, and had great 
thoughts of having my picture taken with a pair in my hand.”—Leller from 
* Dove Nest,’ Ambleside. 
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which the frequency of her compositions required, added to the evil 
of organic irritation ; and that every means of diverting the atten- 
tion and relaxing the mind which could possibly be found, would, 
under such circumstances, have been a benefit. 

But why was this oppressive frequency of composition requisite ? 
Is it possible, we ask in astonishment, that these beautiful produc- 
tions—most of which are master-pieces in their kind—were not 
deemed worthy of a compensation adequate to the wants of their 
author and her children? Could a great and generous nation, which, 
through its multiplied channels of mind, was daily imbibing the ex- 
quisite effusions of her’s, permit one whose genius reflected so much 
beauty on its language to feel the cramping influence of inadequate 
means? Alas! it is too true. Whilst 


The was showering 


Her own heart’s li e-drops ¢ on the burning lay— 
* * 


And pour’d her pn but not on grief away.” 


the listeners allowed her to perish in her song. 

Why should such a woman have had to struggle with circum. 
stances; to have no permanent abode; to strive, without success, to 
secure for her children such an education as she wished them to 
receive ? 

We can listen to no answer drawn from “ the doctrine of labour 
and wages, demand and supply.” Such an answer is an insult to 
common feeling. Where were the wives, the mothers, and the sis- 
ters of England, when this noble-minded woman was suffered to 
leave her native country in quest of subsistence ? 

Had she been an Italian, princes would have vied to cherish her, 
and the very populace to crown her with befitting garlands. So 
much for “ matter-of-fact” communities, and their boasted justice. 

The subjects which Mrs. Hemans delighted to select, are strikingly 
indicative of her own character. They are all beautiful excerpts 
from the books of nature and life. In her unrivalled pictures of 
mountains, sea, and forest, we trace the associations of her early 
life, and the moulding power of scenery over the susceptible spirit 
of childhood. ‘The varying tones of the wind were to her an en- 
trancing music ; and we read much of her subsequent history in the 
daring custom of her juvenile years, of venturing forth, in the dark- 
ness of night, for the romantic luxury of a solitary bath in the surf. 

But it was not Nature’s grander features only that attracted her. 
Her ear was open to every whisper amid the leaves, to the silken 
sound of the bending grass, to the peculiar melody of every bird, 
and to all the modulations of the ever-shifting voice of streams. 
She had an eye for the venerable majesty of the forest-oak ; but she 
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delighted more in the fragile beauty of the wild flowers, and was 
deeply versed in all the poesy of their natural language. What a 
sympathy was her’s with the free, joyous, and musical life of the 
birds ! 

We have spoken of her noble and affecting delineations of hu- 
manity, her admiration of the lofty in man, and of the tender and 
gentle in woman. But how touching is her recognition of child- 
hood! She is alive to all its buoyancy of soul, its meteoric flashes 
of thought, its angelic truth and loveliness, and its overflowing full- 
ness of affection. 

History, as the great book of the heart, she delighted to study ; 
and many are the beautiful garlands which she suspended in the 
temple of Clio. The romance of history was her favourite theme ; 
but the passages which she loved to recite were always those which 
bodied forth some trait of noble excellence, or of humble worth. 
The volume of life, to her, ever opened at the moral. 

Sculpture and music were her favourites among the arts. ‘The 
noble simplicity of the former, together with its inseparable associ- 
ation with the idea of death, or rather of “ life in death,” appealed 
to all her native tendencies of feeling; and, by a dim but deep-felt 
analogy, to her experience of disappointment and overclouding 
grief. But music, the pliant voice of the heart—so true to all its 
tones, so mysteriously powerful in all its moods—was the art in 
which her poetic genius lived and moved, beyond the sphere of 
song. It was here that her spirit found its quickest, truest response. 
The most ecstatic thrill of joyous melody has its touch of pathos, 
into which it seems every moment about to dissolve. To the expe- 
rience of her whose nature we are contemplating, the music of life 
was never without its under-tone of sadness; and if she indulged 
this strain to excess, she was, in that very thing, true to herself. 
If her verse is too uniformly plaintive, let us not forget the cause. 

The language in which Mrs. Hemans loved to invest her thoughts, 
is also highly characteristic of her habits of feeling. It is by no 
means feeble ; yet we instantly recognise it as the utterance of wo. 
man. It is always graceful, and tender, and persuasive. It lacks 
neither force nor earnestness, but it is always gentle and subdued 
in its tone ; and wins upon the soul, as its exquisite melody does upon 
the ear, by the mood of feeling which it insensibly creates. Had 
it blended more of the Promethean fire with its feminine softness, it 
would have formed a perfect model of expression, emanating from 
the mind of a female. But, in demanding such a combination, we 
are asking for one which does not appear in ages, and, in fact, 
verges on impossibility. 

The perfect melody of verse by which this exquisite lyrist was 
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distinguished, has, in the judgment of some critics, been constituted 
a fault—as if the artifice of occasional harshness possessed a pecu- 
liar merit. Variety is undoubtedly a characteristic of excellence in 
verse. But the question is, what variety? Not, surely, that which 
is produced by so cheap an expedient as shifting the pauses or 
throwing in occasionally a sudden break, nor that which arises from 
an arbitrary change of rhythm, in the fac-simile style of imitation, 
displayed in so many popular pieces in the manner, “so called,” of 
Byron or of Scott. All true variety must spring from the modula- 
tions of feeling and emotion: all other is mock variety. 

The fault complained of lies, as far as it does exist, not in the 
structure of the verse, not in the ear of the poet, but in the preva- 
lence of certain moods of soul. The metre will always be found 
true to the passion which is uttered. The question whether the 
melody is not too frequently struck on the same key, is a different 
thing, and a fair topic of criticism. 

Besides, it should never be forgotten, that many of the sweetest 
of our author’s pieces were composed with express reference to the 
character and purpose of song; and in all such their adaptation 
to music depended on that faultless rhythm which is the ground of 
animadversion. 

The mournful and melting cadences of her metre often linger on 
the ear like the soft thrill of the flute quivering on the air of a 
summer evening, or the mellow breathings of a distant horn over 
moonlight waters ; and oftener still they vibrate like the wild echoes 
of the minstrel’s harp through the halls of chivalry. 

The prevailing sadness of her lays, is, after all, the only just cause 
of complaint, in relation to the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. But, for 
one who had drunk so deeply of the bitter waters of grief, how was 
it possible to avoid a tendency to plaintiveness? Take away the 
characteristic pathos of her poetry, and though much of its beauty 
may remain, its peculiar sway over the heart will be gone. 

Let us form our judgments on a broader scale. Let us project — 
ourselves into the far future, and anticipate the judgment of pos- 
terity. When the literature of the exciting period in which Mrs. 
Hemans lived comes to be passed in review by our childrens’ chil- 
dren, they will turn for their illustrations of truth and pathetic ten- 
derness to her pages; they will compare her, not with her contem- 
poraries singly, but in the mass; they will judge with an eye on 
the proportion of pathos in our whole literature; they will study 
her poetry, not in quest of qualities which it does not exemplify, 
but of those which it does ; and they will confirm all that is favour- 
able in our decision, and abate much that is otherwise. For the 
effect produced on the mind by her genius is not that of sudden 
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and violent impressions, which overbear the judgment and dazzle 
the fancy for a time, and perhaps subside into comparative indiffer- 
ence. The poetry of Mrs. Hemans is a genuine strain of the eternal 
voice of nature, which “ sinks down into the ear” and reaches the 
heart, and has the power there to awaken an “echo which shall 
never sleep.” 


THE WRECK OF THE BARQUE MEXICO.* 
_(WHICH OCCURRED ON HEMPSTEAD BEACH, JANUARY 2ND, 1837.) 


EY ELEAZAR PARMLY. 


STERN winter sat upon the deck 
And ruled the waves below, 

When to our shores a vessel came, 
The fated Mexico. 


A hundred joyous souls she bore 
Across the dark blue sea; 

Nor deem’d they, that their gallant barque 
Their wintry grave would be. 


Two days on Pilot-ground they lay, 
(All anxious fears allay’d), 
| Two days with signals waving high, 
Implored the Pilot’s aid. 


But piercing was the winter wind, 
And cold the salt-sea-foam, 

So every wary pilot kept 
His holiday at home. 


And when the evening sun had set, 
The sea was lull’d to rest, 

And every eye then glad with hope 
Gazed on the brilliant west. 


And every heart beat high with joy 
' Among that happy band, 
Assured the morning’s early rays 
Would light them to the land. 


* In justice to the author of this beautiful ballad, who might be otherwise sus- 

i 3 ected of catching his inspiration from some fine lines upon the same subject in 

i the last number of the Knickerbocker, we ought to mention that the present copy 
of verses is a deferred article from our February number.—Eds. Am. Mon. 
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Delusive hope! The tempest came 
Before the welcome day, 

And mid the darkness of the night 
The vessel lost her way. 


The storm impell’d her far beyond 
The aid of mortal hand, 

And ere the morning broke, she lay 
A wreck upon the strand. 


Ah! who can paint the anguish now 
That in each breast did lie, 

When they were summon’d to the deck 
To learn they soon must die! 


And oh! what thoughts of home afar, 
Of love and friendships there, 

Came with its thousand memories 
To deepen their despair. 


While Death, in icy winding-sheet, 
Came shivering on the waves, 

And tempests sung their funeral dirge 
Around their watery graves. 


Then parents and their children dear, 
Fast to each other clung ; 

And wives upon their husbands’ necks 
In speechless anguish hung. 


While every ocean surge received 
Some mortal’s dying breath, 
As on that vessel’s deck was kept 

The carnival of death. 


The frantic sister, too, has sought 
A brother’s fond embrace ; 

Till frozen there, the sufferer finds 
Her final resting-place. 


And when amid the foaming surge 
Their forms the stranger finds ; 

Those arms which fond affection bound, 
Cold death the closer binds. 


Behold that mother’s lifeless form, 
To whose unconscious breast 

Her babe, in death’s deep slumbers hush’d, 
Maternal love has press’d :— 


And tell me, is there ought in life, 
More precious or more fair, 

Than that warm throb of tender love 
Which death has silenc’d there ? 
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See friendly groups upon that deck 
In chrystal shrouds lie dead ; 

Till buried by the billows’ shock 
Deep in their ocean-bed. 


And joy—and hope—and high design, 
And truth and love sincere, 

In one sad moment wreck’d and lost, 
Lie undistinguish’d here! 


Tis thus on life’s tempestuous sea 
When stormy billows roar ; 

Exposed to dangers fraught with death 
We seek a heavenly shore. 


But He who rules the raging winds 
The Pilot of the sky ; 

Regards the dangers of our course 
With ever watchful eye. 


Thou Perfect Love! so mould our hearts, 
That when thy call is given 
To leave our mortal forms below, 
Our souls may rest in heaven! 
January 8th. 1837. 


HITS AT POETICAL STYLES. 


BY AN ADMIRER OF ‘‘ REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 


NO. I. 


Aut the world admires “ Resecrep ADDRESSES, OR THE NEw 
Tueatrrum Porrarvum ;” and therefore, under the title above chosen, 
we shall be very anonymous. If a man wishes to be strictly in- 
cognito at a fancy ball or a masquerade, let him not assume the 
garb of any character, such as a “Jew Pedlar,” “Edward, the 
Black Prince,” “Major Jack Downing,” “a grand Dervish,” or 
“a dandy of the fifteenth century ;” for his own individuality will, 
somehow or another, peep through the “ gaberdine” of the first, the 
sable helmet of the second, the “go-to-meeting cut” of the third, 
the descending beard of the fourth, and the satin superfluities of the 
fifth,—so that his least intimate acquaintance will recognize him ; 
but let him go habilimented (a new word for Noah Webster) like the 
multitude, in a plain mask and domino, and, ten to one, his bosom- 
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crony will pass him by unheeded. Desiring to be most peculiarly 
unknown as the author of these “ Hits,” we, therefore, profiting by 
our experience in fashionable life, call ourselves simply one of a 
great crowd: “an admirer of Rejected Addresses.” 

Some beautiful young miss, just slipped out of the thraldom of a 
boarding-school into the freedom of a drawing-room, may, through 
ignorance, misinterpret our meaning, and remark with a simper— 
** probably the writer has had such experience in rejected addresses 
as to learn how to admire them ; but that young gentlemen in gene- 
ral share in his admiration, I, for one, do not believe.” Spare your 
censure, Miss Amelia Sophia, and reserve your judgment, which, in 
pity of your lack of edification, we elucidate the point that the 
“ rejected addresses” to which we refer, are not those of lovers, 
(from which Cupid defend us!) but those of Smiths. Not black- 
smiths, nor whitesmiths, nor goldsmiths, nor silversmiths, nor 
that more numerous class, Johnsmiths ; but James Smith and Ho- 
race Smith, whose portraits are admirably engraved in the little 
volume before us. “Oh, it is a volume then, which you admire !” 
Yes, Miss, a volume ; a rare volume, a most witty and humourous 
volume—which, golden-haired syren that you are! we shall be happy 
to read from, to your “ small, round ears,” seated pensively at your 
“dainty feet,” any rainy afternoon this winter, when you will send 
for us. 

“Thank you, kindly, sir, she said!” But, as to send us a mes- 
sage, you must know something concerning us, we will put aside 
our anonymy so as to confess that we are a bachelor! in the same 
unhappy predicament with one of the Smiths, the authors above- 
mentioned of this little volume, who wittily wrote in his niece’s 
albun— 


“Should I seek Hymen’s tie, 
As a poet I die, 
Ye Benedicks, mourn my distresses ! 
For what little fame 
Is annexed to my name 
Is derived from Rejected Addresses.” 


Having been sufficiently egotistical to show that we are “a poet” 
as well as “a single gentleman,” we proceed with our introduction. 
We use “ we” instead of “ J,” in speaking of ourselves, as the plural 
number is more anonymous than the singular, as well as more dig- 
nified ; and always assumed and monopolized by kings, emperors, 


and editors. 
We like a long introduction ; for it argues wisdom on the part of 


the writer, and shows that he entertains a just appreciation of the 
brilliant productions with which he is about to dumb-founder the 
public. We also like frequent digression ; for, besides manifesting 
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a sovereign disregard of the impatience and fretfulness of the reader, 
it gives one an opportunity to display a various knowledge of many 
subjects, whether correlative to the main idea or not. Moreover, 
introduction and digression always perplex the ladies; and as you 
lead them through all the devious windings of an entangled para- 
graph, they will indulge in their favourite exclamation of “ dear, 
provoking creature |” 

Before proceeding, therefore, to our “ Hits at Poetical Styles,” or 
imitations of modern poets, both British and American—made as 
our fancy or humour may prompt—we shall discourse, introductorily 
and digressively, a little further about “ Rejected Addresses ;” for, 
although every body may have admired the “ Addresses,” per se, 
either in the volume or extracted into the learned columns of a 
weekly gazette, every body may not be acquainted with their 
history. 

The book, containing them, was originally published in October, 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve ; and the edition in our li- 
brary is the eighteenth, carefully revised, with an original preface 
and notes by the authors, and published by John Murray, Alber- 
marle street, London—in the year of grace one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three. “In the present publishing era,” write the 
witty and ingenious authors in their preface to this edition, “ when 
books are like the multitudinous waves of the advancing sea, some 
of which make no impression whatever upon the sand, while the su- 
perficial traces left by others are destined to be perpetually oblite- 
rated by their successors almost as soon as they are found, the au- 
thors of the Rejected Addresses may well feel flattered, after a lapse 
of twenty years, and the sale of seventeen large editions, in receiv- 
ing an application to write a preface to a new and more handsome 
impression. In diminution, however, of any overweening vanity 
which they might be disposed to indulge on this occasion, they can- 
not but admit the truth of the remark made by a particularly candid 
and good-natured friend, who kindly reminded them that if their 
little work has hitherto floated upon the stream of time while so 
many others of much greater weight and value have sunk to rise no 
more, it has been solely indebted for its buoyancy to that specific 
levity which enables feathers, straws, and similar trifles to defer 
their submersion until they have become thoroughly saturated with 
the waters of oblivion, when they quickly meet the fate which they 
had long before merited.” 

We most especially differ from the opinion so gratuitously ex. 
pressed by the authors’ ingenuous, ingenious, impartial, affectionate, 
particularly candid and good-natured friend just alluded to; and 
opine that the Rejected Addresses owe their long and happy exist. 
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i 2 ence rather to the manner in which the different imitations were 
TR executed, than to their feather-like levity, or to the fact of their 
ig gf having appeared about the same time with Lord Byron’s celebrated 
I; i “ Address on the Opening of Drury Lane Theatre.” They have 

not, “like flies and other worthless insects, long survived their na- 


| tural date of extinction by having been preserved in arhber ;” but, 
| like artificial butterflies, beetles, and other brilliant ephemerze made 
out of silk and spangles in exquisite imitation, they have proved as 
lasting as the real originals are perishable, and as valuable from 
| their scarcity as the living models are worthless from their exube- 
| 


rance. Their intrinsic excellence is also established by the fact | 
that all attempts of a similar nature, which, incited by this example, 
Pe. | have since been made, have failed utterly. With this fact staring 
a i] us full in the face, it may be wondered how we should dare the like. 
But we have stolen a considerable quantity of superfluous assurance, 
which will not be missed from some of the American bards whom 
we shall undertake chiefly hereafter to imitate ; and so, like other 
fuols whom politeness forbids us to mention, we will likewise 


= 


| “ Rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


| But this is coming too near our subject, and we hurry back to our 


introductory digression. 
; The idea conceived by the authors of the Rejected Addresses, 
was to publish a number of imitations of the most popular writers 


m Ht f of the time on the day of the opening of the Drury Lane Theatre, 
i as if they were real addresses, presented for the prize, which had 
ee been offered by the theatrical committee, and had been rejected. 
a The idea was capital ; but there were only six weeks from the time 
oe of its conception to the day when, to be taking, the book ought to 


i be issued. Nothing daunted however, down sate the Smiths to 
their task, and hammered away with such effect that they struck 
ip out poem after poem ata heat; and this very haste probably as- 
_ sisted the fidelity of portraitures, which, to be like, should be exe- 
Re cuted by a few bold touches instead of a careful drawing of line 
gE | after line. They “did” all the most remarkable versifiers except 
: | ; Rogers and Campbell ; in whose writings were blended so much 
beauty, harmony, and proportion, both as to style and sentiment, 
that in an attempt to caricature them nobody would have recog- 
nized the likeness ; and a servile copy of their manner would only 
have amounted at best to a tame and unamusing portrait, which it 
was not their object to present. They therefore confined them- 
selves to writers whose style and habit of thought being more 
marked and peculiar, were more susceptible of exaggeration and 
distortion. In our estimation, the far most successful imitations 
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are those of Crabbe and Seott, and the worst those of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth. The fault of Coleridge is, that it is totally un- 
like for all that we can discover ; and that of Wordsworth is pushed 
beyond all truth. Wordsworth’s simplicity sometimes slides into 
silliness and puerility, but never into absolute driveling and idiocy. 
We flatter ourselves that, without being so palpable, we shall come 
a little nearer to the original. 

Of the imitations of Sir Walter Scott (clarum et venerabile 
nomen!) the author of Marmion himself said, “I certainly must 
have written this myself, although I forget upon what occasion !” 
How admirably illustrative is this of the mild temper and noble 
heart of the great Howard of literature! Crabbe too, whom the 
rogues of authors called “Pope in worsted stockings,” took his 
share of the joke very amiably. When Smith and Crabbe met, the 
venerable bard seized both the hands of his satirist, and exclaimed, 
“ Ah! my old enemy, how do you do?” Lydia White, a literary 
lady, who was prone to feed the lions of the day, invited one of the 
Smiths to dinner, but recollecting afterwards that William Spencer 
(one of the most severely satirized) formed one of the party, wrote 
to him to put him off; telling him that a man was to be at her table 
whom he “ would not like to meet.” “Pray, who is this whom I 
should not like to meet ?” inquired the poet. “O!” answered the 
lady, “ one of those men who have made that shameful attack upon 
you!” “The very man upon earth I should like to know !” re- 
joined the lively and careless bard. The two accordingly met, and 
continued fast friends ever after. Lord Byron, too, wrote thus to 
Mr. Murray from Italy :—* Tell him we forgive him were he twenty 
times our satirist.” All the imitations, with the exception of the 
two above noted, are capital ; and such is their completeness, that 
a Leicestershire clergyman made a naive critique upon them, which 
may be truly pronounced unique: “I do not see why they should 
have been rejected,” observed the matter-of-fact annotator ; “I think 
some of them very good !” 

The Rejected Addresses were all ready for the press before the 
expiration of the “six weeks ;” but the authors encountered a diffi- 
culty in the outset which they had never contemplated. They 
could not find a publisher! (We may remark, en passant, that this is 
an instance of the truth of an observation which we have made a 
hundred times—that “booksellers are the only tradesmen who are 
utterly ignorant of the article in which they deal!”) Their manu- 
script was perused and returned to them by several of the most emi- 
nent publishers. Among others of the craft to whom they betook 
themselves, was one in Bond-street, whom they found in a back par- 
lour, with his gouty leg propped upon a cushion, in spite of which 
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warning he diluted his luncheon with frequent glasses of Madeira. 
“ What have you already written ?”’ was the first question of the eru- 
dite bibliopolist.* «‘ Nothing by which we can be known,” modest- 
ly replied the authors. “Then I am afraid to undertake the publi- 
cation,” rejoined the literary mud-turtle. The authors then pre- 
sumed timidly to suggest that every writer must have a beginning, 
and that to refuse to publish for him until he had acquired a name, 
was to imitate the sapient mother who cautioned her son against 
going into the water till he could swim. “An old joke—a regular 
Joe!” exclaimed the obese gourmand, tossing off another bumper. 
“Still older than Joe Miller,” replied Smith; “for, if we mistake 
not, it is the very first anecdote in the facetie of Hierocles.” “Ha, 
sirs !” replied the book-vending cormorant, “ you are learned, are 
you ? So, soh !—Well, leave your manuscript with me; I will look 
it over to-night, and give you an answer to-morrow.” Punctual as 
the clock, the authors presented themselves at the door of the vo- 
lume-swallowing ostrich on the following morning, when their pa- 
pers were returned to them with this observation: “ These trifles 
are really not deficient in smartness ; they are well, vastly well for 
beginners ; but they will never do—never. They would not pay for 
advertising, and without it I should not sell fifty copies!” How far 
the old Bull of Bashan’s prophecy was true, let the sale of eighteen 
editions bear witness ! 

In this dilemma our authors’ Addresses, now in every sense re- 
jected, would probably have never seen the light had not some good 
angel whispered them to betake themselves to Mr. John Miller, a 
dramatic publisher. No sooner had that gentleman looked over 
their manuscript, than he immediately offered to take upon himself 
all the risk of publication, and to give them half the profits, should 
there be any; a liberal proposition, with which they gladly closed. 
The work soon appeared, and so rapid and decided was its success, 
at which none were more unfeignedly astonished than its authors, 
that Mr. Miller advised them to collect some Imitations of Horace, 
which had appeared anonymously in the Monthly Mirror, offering 
to publish them upon the same terms. ‘They did so accordingly; 
and as new editions of the Rejected Addresses were called for in 
quick succession, they were shortly enabled to sell their half copy- 
right in the two works to Mr. Miller for one thousand pounds! ! 


* Soon after the republication, in this country, of Carlisle’s Life of Schiller, a 
bookseller inquired of the American editor whether it were a life of Shaler, our 
consul to Algiers! The poor fool could detect a faint similarity in the sound of 
the names, but probably knew how to spell neither. Another bookseller once 
actually asked the writer of this article the meaning of the word “‘ scrutinize!” 


t If an author ought to be paid according to the sale of his work, what shall 
we say of the compensation extended to Miss Sedgwick for her delightful work 
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There is one circumstance connected with their work which must 
have gratified the authors no less than its totally unexpected suc- 
cess. ‘The illustrious individuals satirized, instead of being annoy- 
ed or betrayed into querulous bitterness or petulant retaliation, 
sought an acquaintance with the satirists, entered into the joke with 
as hearty a good will as other people, and became ardent friends of 
those by whom they had been so audaciously burlesqued. The ad- 
dresses, instead of throwing obstacles in the path of their inter- 
course with literary men, conciliated the esteem and won the friend- 
ship of many, with whom, but for the publication of their work, they 
would probably have never come in contact. 

We cannot hope that the few imitations of American poets, which 
are here interspersed among attempts to imitate British authors of 
celebrity, will be of importance sufficient to excite their scorn, 
much less obtain their favourable regard. Should these castings 
upon the waters, however, chance to float into the view of any lady 
or gentleman, so as to discover any mimicry of her or his intellec- 
tual features—though rude asa child’s scrawlings of the human 
countenance upon a slate—we entreat them to take in kindness that 
which is simply an effort to amuse without any intention to ridi- 
cule or offend. 'True—some of the styles which we shall “take 
off” are very absurd ; but they have their votaries and admirers; 
and if we include the lesser winged birds of song in the same cate- 
gory with those of larger beak and broader plumage, we trust that 
they will not be averse to the companionship. 

One of the most amusing of the imitations in Rejected Addresses 
is of the Della Cruscan School, entitled “ Drury’s Dirge, by Laura 
Matilda.” ‘This burlesque, and Gifford’s withering irony, killed the 
whole set of Della Cruscans, male and female. We now and then 
see their stanza revived, and their desperate pathos die-away senti- 
mentality and classical allusion attempted; but it is very seldom. 
We were tempted to try our hand. Ye nymphs, attend! 


TO JULIA 


Lovely girl! with eyes soft shining, 
Braided hair with orient pearls,— 

Fancy, wreaths of roses twining, 
Tosses fragrance from thy curls. 


Like a swan’s thy graceful motion, 
Like a dove’s thy gentle tone— 
Filling hearts with warm devotion, 
Beauty’s treasure is thine own. 


“Home”? For this, the publisher informed a friend of ours that he gave what 
was equivalent to $150!!! He had sold only rLeven THOUSAND copies, and he 
must have realized a profit of at least three thousand dollars! 
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Cunning Cupid, votive Venus, 
Jealous Juno, martial Mars, 


} 
' Guard the flame that glows between us— 
Sweetly smile, seducing stars! 


‘|e ie Gurgling glide, ye gushing fountains! 

Roaring rush, ye rivers rude! 

Madly moan, majestic mountains! 
Wildly warble, withering wood! 


Fairer than the nymph Diana, 
tn By Acteon, bathing, seen— 
Balmy breeze, with incense fan her— : 
| Virgins chaste, she is your queen. ' 


This fond bosom shall adore her, 

This sad heart her beauty sing, 

ol These poor hands shall lay before her 
Autumn flowers and buds of Spring. 


Hear, ye gales, my low complaining; 
Waft, ye waves, my words of wo! 
Cease, ye clouds, oh, cease your raining ! 

Vanish, vapours! scatter, snow! 


_ 


Maiden mild, may music mingle, 

Melting measures maddest moan, 

i Still stay, sweetest, still stay single— 
Joyous, jilting, Julia Jones! 


| 
| We give next a touch of the simply philosophical or the philosophi- 
i cally simple. So vain are we of this brief effort, that we do not 
a |) hesitate to state our belief that it would have been very much quoted 
by the wearers of. azure hose, and perused by gentlemen-lecturers 
7 on the due appreciation of the metaphysics of Nature, had they 
_ been given to the world in a volume fresh from the Lakes. In the 
Ay lines which follow, we have not only infantile simplicity and child- 
a | like naturalness and an instructive moral, but another quality, 
fa which we wish could be always set down among the much-vaunted 
characteristics of the Lake school—brevity. 


SIMPLE STANZAS, 


; : / (Written on seeing the youngest daughter but one of a dear friend at play with her doll in « 
cultivated garden-plot.) 


BY W. W. 


| How featly, with her baby-doll, 

iF My little Anna trots! 

: Among the lilies all so white— 

iF Among the flower-pots ! 

= And knoweth she the difference— 

: That tender, artless child ! 

Between the nurtured garden-flowers 
And roses of the wild ? 
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Ah, no! the hues of artifice 
She cannot yet discover 

From those which untrained Nature throws 
The hills and valleys over :— 

But soon will come such knowledge— 
A shuddering to feel 

That things are not just what they seem, 
Or what they are conceal ! 


Rydal Castle, Sept. 1., 1836. 


We shall now close this first number of our series of “ Hits,” by 
giving two at the styles of a pair of very celebrated American bards, 
who have achieved their greenest laurels in blank verse. The one 
being at the head of “ the dreamy-delicate,” and the other of “the 
wildly-intense” schools of poetry. 


AN ADVENTURE. 


BY N. P. W. 


Viola slept. Her couch was by a fountain, 
And its delicious murmur and the breeze 
Lovingly mingled their harmonious tones 
To lull he into slumber. From afar 

The lowing of the teat-distended cows, 

And the low bleating of the gentle sheep, 
And the bow-bow of dogs stole fitfully 
Along the air, and milkmaid’s warbled song— 
And all that flings romance’s wizard spell 
Above the unreal mockeries of life. 

These could not wake young Viola, as there 
Pressing the fragrant herbage, soft she lay ! 
Her’s was a magic beauty, and it flung 
Enchantment round her person. It was seen 
In the fond clasping of her delicate hands, 
As if each taper finger loved to hold 

Its ivory fellow—and in her dark lashes 

As they lay, age pencilled, on the full 
Inviting rounding of her melting cheek ; 
And in the loose dishevelling of her locks, 
Each one of which might hold a giant bound. 


Shall I awake her? If Ido, I’m doom’d. 

She’ll kill me with upbraiding, and those eyes, 
Now blind beneath their curtains, will flash out 

A woman’s keen displeasure when she’s wronged ! 
Or she, perchance, may. grieve, and from those orbs 
Give me a deep look like a wounded deer. 

I will pass on, but when I meet the young 

And passionate Viola awake once more, 

I'll say I saw her sleeping—and she’ll frown 

And bite her rich lip, and then blush to stain 

The red rose deeplier—then I’ll whisper low 

That I strayed on and only gazed a moment ; 
Then, with her warm hand folded into mine, 
Breathe vows of love; and then I’ll stoop to hear 
The difficult throbbings of her heart, and then— 
And then—shall that be all, my Viola ? 
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oa vie Now for a specimen of the “ wildly intense.” 


MADNESS—A RHAPSODY.* 


BY S. L. F. 


of. : Ha! ha! I’m mad—mad as a hare in March : 
Yonder on the rainbow which surrounds 
The pallid brow of Eve, I see a form 
i Astride! He’s laughing at me—hear him shout ! 
With what Satanic and all-fired grins 


_— He makes the welkin peal: Laugh on, black fiend ! 

i] Methinks thou art Abaddon—he who lay 

ee Tie Extended fourteen thousand miles along 

S ip The gulf of chaos spouting lurid flames 
Into the unformed void. But! if this were true— 
This measure of thy length—it seems to me, 
As on yon rainbow now thou sit’st astride, 


The pond’rous legs should reach to earth, 
Like to a Cyclop’s, who, in merry mood, 
Bestraddles a Welch pony ! 

Am mad ? 


| Now I'll sit me down and curse that world, 

Which scorns to read my wonder-working verse. 

) May raven-pinioned Darkness cover thee, 

And Tempest beat thee black and blue, 
Thou Earth! thou miserable, little ball ! 
Perchance I rave—what if Ido! who cares? 

Look through Earth’s caverns, rivers, hills, and dales ; 
There decent Murder sits subdued, and there 
Young-eyed Remorse and Lewdness vile 
| Hold base companionship! My curses then, 

_ The curses of the good and great, cleave to thee. 

— | Sin-engendering world! Before the deluge swept 


i 
ia | What if I am! there’s mighty method in’t. 


7 Ante-diluvian beauty from the land, 
f How laughed the spreading vallies, and the streams 

3 i Rushed freely onward in impetuous joy. 

> Be No dungeons then were dug for the insane ! 

| he No chains! No leather shirts! No heads were shaved. 
; There—look ! grin’st thou in rage, coiled wretch ? 

: I'll seize a knot of vipers, and I’ll whip 

“a Your skin to shivers, like my handkerchief, 

il Which clotted is with blood—*oft! Pll sleep. 

a. Meridian moonlight silvers o’er the scene, 

) : And all mankind are gay. Pompeii fell 

) Buried in lava—Jerusalem is drear— 

ihe Troy never did exist—and temples huge, 

' Reared by Ephesians to the great Diana, 


Can no where now be found—still butter sells 
For forty cents a pound, and eggs are scarce ! 
I'll go to sleep—laugh on, black fiend! ha! ha! 


_ Enough for the present :—we will detain thee no longer, placid 
ey reader !—and if thou likest not these, our “ Hits at Poetical Styles,” 
console thyself with the reflection, that they will not be renewed, 


: * Note by the author. This is my poem, from which Mr. Bulwer stole the idea of his “ Siamese 
4 t Twins.” Any one, by comparing the two, can perceive the resemblance. Indeed, Mr. Bulwer 
j plagiarized all his novels from my poems—large editions of which can be found by the curious, 

stowed away in bookseller’s garrets. 
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unless the public taste be sufficiently discriminating to demand their 
continuance. If loudly encored, we shall appear once more, and 
resume our engagement with (“ blessings on them and eternal 
praise !”) the poets ; but if, aw contraire, we are passed by in ne- 
glect, and our overtures, like the addresses we admire, are “ re- 
jected,” this first number, like our first love, shall be “ our last.” 


LAST WORDS OF SCHILLER. 


* About six he sank into a deep sleep, once for a moment he looked up with a lively air and 
said, ‘ Many things are growing plain and clear to me.’ ” 


“Tue mists of time and sense withdraw, 
Earth’s dark and shadowy vapours rise, 
My spirit views, with trembling awe, 
The world that far beyond them lies. 


All human hope, all mortal strife 

Is fading like a morning dream ; 
The fountains of Eternal Life 

Before my onward pathway gleam. 


The music of another sphere 

Is ringing through my brain and heart, 
And melodies unthought of here 

Are calling on me to depart. 


A gentle radiance from above 
lumines now my mortal sight, 

My vision, cleared by Faith and Love, 
ow views the things of earth aright. 


How clearly see I pomp and state, 
And kingly birth and regal sway, 
And all this wildered world calls great 
In Heaven’s clear light pass swift away. 


Now, too, I see, why Merit lone 

In patient sufferance passed from earth, 
And why, unpitied and unknown, 

Sat Genius by a silent hearth. 


Each cold contemning glance of scorn, 
Each careless disregard of pain— 

A whisper to my bosom borne 
Says, “ These were suffered not in vain.” 


For in that far and distant land 

To which my spirit sends her glance, 
I see those patient sufferers stand, 

And every grief their joys enhance. 


VOL. Ix. 32 
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iid Mid the dark trials here below, 
‘se . O’er which such burning tears were shed, 
‘if A better path they learned to know, 

Which to a holier country led. 


Each hope, with generous feeling fraught 
Chilled in this world’s ungenial = 
' Each pure desire, each holy thought, 

i) Meets a responsive answer there. 


Each beautiful and gifted mind 

That wandered through this world below, 
And could no kindred spirit find, 
| A full communion there may know. 


Still more! diviner accents swell 
Their truths mysterious o’er my heart, 
And spirit voices round me tell 


What mortal lips may ne’er impart. 


Be hushed, my soul, and strive no more 
To speak the revelations given, 
But once again on earth adore 


That love which makes e’en earth a heaven.” 


— 


a NO. I. 
| AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME OF JOHN LAW. 


Bl THE MAINE LAND SPECULATION OF 1835. 


Ir is often curious to observe how frequently mankind are found 
acting over the same scenes. Turn back into the page of History, 
1 | and you will discover whole periods of popular excitement and de- 
lusion, which seem to be the exact prototypes of what is going on 
in your own times. Whether it be that the passions and propensi- 
ties of men are so much alike in all ages and countries, that they 
will always, from a kind of necessity, under similar circumstances, 
be found doing precisely the same things, in spite of the warnings 
of history : or whether it be that there is a kind of precession in 
_ human affairs, and only a limited number of changes through which 
i human actions can be rung; it is not easy to determine. 
Joun Law, the author of the most splendid and daring specula- 
tion that the world ever saw, was the son of William Law, a gold- | 
smith and banker of Edinburgh ; and was born in that city on the 
thirty first of April, 1671. In early childhood he addicted himself 
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to the study of mathematics ; and as he advanced into youth, gave 
great attention to the subjects of finance and political economy. 
While he was still very young, he was employed by the government 
of Scotland to manage the public accounts of the kingdom, which 
were in the greatest confusion, and to settle the public revenues and 
disbursements upon some permanent system of finance: a task 
which he performed with great ability. His father died in 1685, 
leaving him a respectable fortune, but one by no means equal to 
his habits of life or his love of great operations. He immediately 
went up to London, the great theatre of enterprise and adventure, 
to push his fortunes in the world. His fine figure, his many ac- 
complishments, his fondness for deep play, and, above all, a most 
extraordinary talent for calculating chances and winning wagers, 
soon made him extremely popular and notorious in the fashionable 
world. But he had not been long in London before he killed a 
gentleman in a duel, which grew out of an affair of gallantry, and 
was obliged to leave the kingdom. He passed over to the Conti- 
nent, and there spent his time in studying his favourite subjects of 
trade and finance, and in practising his talent for gaming and bet- 
ting. In 1700 he returned to Scotland, and in December of that 
year, published at Edinburgh a work called “ Proposals and Reasons 
for constituting a Council of Trade.” This book, the object of 
which was to diffuse more accurate and liberal notions on the sub. 
jects of trade and commerce than were then prevalent, was sound 
in its reasonings and proposals. But it did not excite any great 
attention, and was not noticed by the Government. In the year 
1705, he submitted a proposition to Parliament for the establish- 
ment of a paper currency, as a machine with which to manage and 
pay the public debt; and his scheme went so far as to propose 
issues of paper to the extent of the value of the whole landed pro. 
perty of the country. It was rejected by the influence of the 
landed interest. Disappointed at not being able to make any thing 
succeed at home, he went again upon the Continent, and for five 
or six years rambled up and down Europe, leading the life of a 
gamester and financial projector. During this period he arrived at 
Turin, the capital of the Duke of Savoy, and submitted to the 
reigning Duke a project for managing his revenues, and carrying 
on the trade of his dominions, by a great joint-stock company. 
The Duke was for a while amused with the project, but saw through 
its fallacy. “Your scheme is a plausible one,” said he, “ but when 
you have put all the money of my subjects into the coffers of your 
Company, I should be glad to know what they are to pay their 
taxes with?” As this was an inquiry to which there was no an. 
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swer to be made, the projector made his bow, and retired from the 
Court of Turin. 

During his rambles up and down Europe, Law had acquired, by 
play and by his ingenuity in betting, a fortune of more than 
£100,000 ; and with it he went and established himself at Paris in 
1714. The finances and public credit of France had fallen into 
most disastrous confusion during the long reign of Louis XIV., who 
was just then dying; and Law discovered in this state of things an 
excellent opportunity to make his peculiar talents useful to the 
new government which should come into power on the death of 
the old king. Louis XIV. died, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
then a mere child. The Duke of Orleans became Regent ; a man 
of exactly the character to rely on the services, and to be captivated 
by the projects of an able and bold projector like Law. By Law’s 
advice, certain improvements were introduced into the public 
finances ; and while these were going on, he and his brother Wiliiam 
Law set up a Bank, with a branch in London and a branch in 
Paris, which they called “The General Bank of Law and Co.” 
This was so prosperous, and seemed to be managed with so much 
ability, that the Government determined to take it into its own 
hands, with Law for its manager, as a machine with which to carry 
on the fiscal concerns of the country. It was accordingly incorpo- 
rated, on the 4th Dec. 1718, under the title of “ The Royal Bank.” 
Upon this institution as a nucleus, Law established and developed 
his great scheme, which in history passes under the name of The 
Mississippi System. 

The Mississippi System was so called, because the Company of 
which Law was the head, had received a grant of large tracts of 
land at the mouth of the Mississippi River, and one of the ostensible 
(perhaps real) objects of the Company was the colonization of that 
territory. But this was only a small part of the great scheme. It 
undertook the collection of all the revenues of the country ; it ab- 
sorbed the East India and all the other great trading Companies ; 
it was to carry on all the trade with the South Seas ;* besides em- 
barking to an enormous extent in stock and banking operations, 
and taking charge of the coinage. ‘Thus it swept in all the com- 
merce, all the financial concerns, and, as dependent on these, all the 
industry of the kingdom. Its promises of profits were so magnifi- 
cent and alluring, that men hastened to sell their moveables, their 
houses and lands, and every thing else that could be turned into 


* By the South Seas, in the commercial language of those times, was meant 
all the Eastern coast of America, from the river Oronoko down to Cape Horn, 
and the whole line of the Western coast, including the vast space of the Pacific 
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money, for the purpose of buying shares in this vast concern. 
Where all the money, that was thus raised, finally went, may very 
naturally be inquired. Great quantities were carried away by 
strangers who came to speculate in the stock; immense sums 
were wasted in fruitless trading expeditions; much was embezzled 
by the sub-agents and managers of the Company ; and what did 
not disappear in this way, was used by the Government for its own 
purposes. 

The effect of all this upon society was to introduce the greatest 
disorder and confusion. All France was seized with a rage for 
speculating in the funds. Regular industry was abandoned for 
this great scheme of national gambling. Its influence reached not 
only the rich and monied men, but penetrated into all classes of 
society. The shares were constantly rising under the influence of 
the extraordinary and magnificent promises held out by the mana- 
gers; so that a share purchased by a man without property to-day, 
could be sold to-morrow at an advance, which would leave him in 
the possession of a fortune as suddenly acquired as if it had fallen 
from the clouds. 


“ Every thing at Paris assumed a smiling countenance. Money 
grew so common, that people did not know where to put it out at 
3 per cent; the tradesmen had a greater vent for their goods ; the 
workmen were better paid for their work; the value of the land 
about Paris rose to 50, and even 60 years’ purchase ; many noble- 
men repaired theit broken fortunes, and others grew very rich by 
the great advantages they made in dealing in the actions (Stock) 
of this new company.—Numbers of people never known in the 
world, and who sprung from nothing, were all of a sudden seen 
riding in their coaches, only by striking into this new trade, by 
which in a very few years they had gained vast sums.” 


These are the words of old Malachi Posthlewaite, Esq., author of 
the Dictionary of Commerce, who looked on from across the chan. 
nel, and took great satisfaction in his dry sarcasms upon the con- 
fused and factitious prosperity of the Parisians at that time; and if 
we did not know to the contrary, we might, with no great difficulty, 
believe that he was looking on at the Maine land speculation in our 
own time. “All the world,” he continues, “ran to Paris. The 
prodigious sums that strangers laid out in the stock, and the num- 
bers that resorted to negotiate there, filled that city with money and 
people, and consequently with trade: and they tell us there was 
nothing to be seen but new coaches, new equipages, new liveries, 
and buying new furniture ; innumerable families were enriched by 
the surprising advance of stock ; in a word, there were no less than 
twelve hundred new coaches set up, and half a million of people 
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more than there were before; so that no lodgings were to be had, 
and they built new houses and streets in every place where they 
had room.” 

The cause of the extraordinary rise of the stock, and the means 
by which the managers of the scheme were enabled to keep up the 
public confidence, deserve to be traced. 

It had long been believed, on the doubtful relations of travellers, 
that the country in the neighbourhood of the Mississippi contained 
inexhaustible treasures. The old notion, too, about the El dorado 
was not yet wholly exploded. Law availed himself of this popular 
idea. It was whispered about, as a great secret, that the famous 
mines of St. Barbe had been discovered in the territory granted to 
the Company ; and by way of giving a colour to this pretence, a 
great show was made of sending out a company of miners to dig 
for gold.* Every one was, consequently, eager to obtain shares in 
a Company that was going to reap such an unbounded harvest of 
wealth. “The adventurers,” says the Abbe Raynal, “ were not sa- 
tisfied with a bare association with the Company which had ob- 
tained the possession of that fine country. The proprietors were 
applied to from all quarters for large tracts of land for plantations, 
which, it was represented, would yield, in a few years, a hundred 
times the sum necessary to be laid out upon them. The richest 
and most intelligent men in the nation were the most forward in 
making these purchases; and such as could not afford to become 
purchasers, solicited the management of plantations, or even to be 
employed in cultivating them. During this general infatuation, all 
persons who offered themselves, whether Frenchmen or foreigners, 
were promiscuously crowded into ships, and landed on the burning 
sands of the Biloxi, a district in West Florida, between Pensacola 
and the mouth of the Mississippi, where a French settlement had 
been inconsiderately formed, and where these unhappy men perished 
in thousands, of want and vexation, the miserable victims of a po- 


litical imposture and of their own blind avidity.” + 
But these were not the only vaunted sources of expected returns. 


The Company had loaned to the government 1200,000,000, and 
had taken as a pledge, to secure and pay this debt, all the revenues 
of the country, amounting, on paper, to the sum of 106,000,000 
per annum. But the currency, with which these operations were 
performed, and which had flooded the country, consisted of the 
Company’s bank paper, which they had issued to the amount of one 
thousand millions. This currency was bottomed on a great deal 
less specie even than the banking of the present day ; and by an 


* Russell’s Modern Europe. 
+ Raynal, Hist. Philos. et Politique, liv. xvi. 
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arrét of the 21st of December, 1719, the bank paper was ordered to 
be taken at 5 per cent. above the value of the current coin which it 
professed to represent. 

In the midst of this general infatuation, Law himself became the 
idol of popular favour. Honours were showered upon him from all 
quarters. ‘The learned societies contended with each other for the 
distinction of enrolling his name among their members; and the 
government, in order that it might avail itself of his services, and 
that he might avail himself of the official station, made him comp- 
troller-general of the finances, or, in other words, prime minister of 
the kingdom. How coolly and adroitly he carried on his great 
hoax, is evident from the following remarks of Posthlewaite, in 
which, after enumerating the various extraordinary sights and won- 
ders to which the times had given birth, he says, 


“ Seventhly and lastly: We have seen a private gentleman raise 
himself, by the dexterity of this management, to be the greatest 
subject in the world ; to have all the princes, the nobility, the pub- 
lic ministers, and even the government itself, at his beck, and above 
three hundred coaches of a morning at his levee ; himself behaving 
with all the modesty imaginable ; not elevated by his good fortune, 
nor discomposed by the application to so much business, but calm 
and serene, and always present to himself, answering briefly and 
pertinently to every new discourse, dispatching every body’s busi- 
ness with a readiness inimitable, and every day producing new 
wonders in the great affair of the public, which was upon his 
hands.” 


Thus armed with the whole financial power of the country, there 
seemed to be no bounds to the operations of the Company of which 
Law was the head. The whole thing became a fancy stock, and 
all thought or calculation of returns or dividends was swallowed up 
in the enormous speculation upon the shares themselves. ‘The ori- 
ginal proprietors were in haste to make all the money they could, 
and to convert their shares into gold; and the few other bankers, 
who had kept aloof from the speculation, foreseeing that a great 
crisis was approaching, hastened to collect all the specie they could 
lay their hands upon, and began to drain the Company’s coffers by 
all the means within their reach. At this period the shares had 
reached the enormous price of 10,009 livres ; at which price their 
aggregate nominal value exceeded by more than eighty times the 
amount of all the specie in the country. In this state of things the 
government, which had wilfully and wickedly lent its aid to the de- 
lusion of its infatuated subjects, saw that ruin was the only remedy, 
and that this mighty fabric must be prostrated in the dust upon the 
heads of the crowd below. The first blow came from a Royal edict 
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of the 21st of May, 1720, ordering the value of the shares to be re- 
duced to 5,000. Thus one half of the property of each stockholder 
was annihilated. The notes of the bank were ordered to a similar 
reduction in value. ‘This was national bankruptcy ; and the tide 
of public feeling poised but for a moment at its height, to ebb with 
a rapidity and power more fearful than its flow. Popular favour 
instantly turned to popular rage; and amidst the bankruptcy of 
thousands and the execrations of the kingdom, the great projector 
retired from the country. The public distress was so great, and the 
public creditors so numerous, that government was under the neces- 
sity of affording them relief. This duty it was also under a moral 
obligation to discharge, inasmuch as its deluded subjects had been 
led into the snare partly for the government’s own purposes. 
Above four hundred thousand sufferers, chiefly fathers of families, 
presented their whole fortunes in paper ; and the state, after liqui- 
dating these debts, which amounted to a sum too incredible to be 
named, charged itself with the enormous debt of sixteen hundred 
and thirty-one millions of livres, to be paid in specie.* 

Law himself passed over to England, and took a great house in 
London, where he lived splendidly for a while, receiving crowds of 
people, who came to visit the man who had skaken by his bold 
schemes the social foundations of a whole kingdom. Although his 
property in France had been confiscated, yet his official salary was 
continued to him by his patron, the Regent, until the death of that 
prince on the 2dof December, 1723. With him perished all Law’s 
hopes of regaining his private fortune. He became embarrassed, 
suits were commenced against him by his creditors both in France 
and in England, and he was threatened with imprisonment. In 
1725 he went again upon the Continent, and fixed his residence at 
Venice. There, in obscurity and comparative poverty, the great 
adventurer, who had controlled the whole wealth of France, and 
had involved in his schemes the whole credit of the civilized world, 
died on the 21st of March, 1759. The following bitter and taunt- 
ing epitaph appeared soon after in the French journals :— 

“ Ci git cet Ecossais celebre, 
Ce calculateur sans egale. 
Qui, par les regles de Valgebre, 
A mis la France a Vhopital.”t 

The character and projects of John Law are extremely difficult 
of exact and impartial estimate. On the one hand, it may confi- 


* Russell’s Modern Europe. 
+ Here lies that Scotch projector, 
Unequalled calculator, 
Who, by the — rule, 
Hath made old France to play the fool. 
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dently be said, that he could not have been entirely honest in such 
schemes ; while, on the other hand, it may with equal truth be con- 
jectured, that he was not wholly without belief in the soundness of 
some of his own projects. He constantly declared, to the last of 
his life, that his great Mississippi scheme, though he admitted the 
failure and the fraud of the expeditions which were sent out, was 
yet, as a financial system, perfectly sound and practicable ; and that 
its failure was owing to the want of co-operation in his views on 
the part of some of the French statesmen. But his character as a 
gamester and a professional calculator of chances has justly ren- 
dered History extremely rigid and severe in its estimate of his de- 
signs. There was unquestionably great fraud and knavery at the 
foundation of the whole thing. This is apparent from the false and 
delusive measures taken to keep up the price of the stock, and to 
inflate the public confidence ; while the bare idea of incorporating 
all the foreign trade of a country, all the public finances and cur- 
rency, and, involved in these, all the wealth and industry of a peo- 
ple, into a great joint-stock mammoth speculation, could only have 
been conceived in mischief and executed in villainy. Law, too, was 
the originator of the system of excessive issues of paper currency, 
which has gone like an unclean spirit through almost all the systems 
of banking that have ever prevailed since. He seems to have con- 
sidered, that there was no objection to the issue of paper to the 
amount of all the property, of every description, in a country ; at 
least, it would seem so, from the state of things which he encou- 
raged and brought about in France ; without reflecting that a na- 
tion might be ruined, before a tithe of its property could be made 
available in the redemption of the paper when its credit had receiv- 
ed one serious blow. But it is of no service to discuss the reason. 
ableness of his doctrines. They were the doctrines of an able man, 
but one who was far in advance of his time in knowledge of these 
subjects, and was undoubtedly a sharper. The great lesson which 
his schemes taught to the world, was, after all, a very simple one. 
It consisted in bold and striking illustrations of the system of joint- 
stock operations, and of the evils of that system when Companies 
are carried to an overgrown size. That powerful machinery, which 
is at once the creature and the means of a high state of civiliza- 
tion, unquestionably affords a power of developing the resources of 
a country to their highest possible point. But, like all other ma- 
chinery, it has its limits, within which it must be restrained, and be- 
yond which its power becomes only the motion of enormous masses, 
too large for regulation or control. It may be questioned, with 
great seriousness, whether this machinery is not too much extended 


at the present day, and whether the public confidence is not often 
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given to schemes which would not have received it but for the mere 
association of names ; and which, after playing their brief parts on 
the theatre of the stock exchange, and enriching a few, have sud- 
denly gone down, to the impoverishment of many. 

There is a more striking parallel, in certain points, to be drawn 
between the state of things prevailing in France at the period of 
which we have been speaking, and the late extraordinary land spe- 
culation in the state of Maine, than is furnished by any of the other 
great bubbles which are on record. The similarity does not, of 
course, extend to the subject matter of the speculation, or to the 
mode of conducting it ; but the resemblance is found in the effect 
upon society, the confusion, the factitious prosperity, the sudden 
wealth, the abandonment of regular industry, and the ruin which 
ensued. ‘The resemblance ceases again when we come to the mo- 
rality of each of these excitements. In France, the people were 
deluded by the managers of the great scheme. In the Maine specu- 
lation, the mass were not deluded by a few superior managers, but 
every man sought to delude his neighbour. The whole trade was 
carried on in fraud, and its demoralizing effect was swift, sure, and 
extensive. The press of this country has not yet done its duty in 
regard to that strange scene, where property passed from hand to 
hand at prices so exorbitantly beyond all the returns to be realized 
from it, that the purchaser could and did depend upon nothing to 
save him from ruin but the chance of finding some one who should 
be a greater dupe than himself, or who would in his turn rely on the 
chance of finding a third, more foolish or more venturous than them 
all. The factitious excitement of the time presented such persons 
at every turn; and in the mean time the conveyances and papers 
by which these lands passed from hand to hand, were often executed 
in a slovenly and hasty manner, having less than the strength of 
cobwebs, and letting in litigation at every crevice. We say that 
the press has not done its duty in regard to this strange affair. If 
the history of it could be written, if all the fraud could be brought 
together in detail, as it is now in the process of sifting through the 
courts of law, and the utter folly of large numbers of the contracts 
could be exhibited, it would present the most extraordinary specta- 
cle in commercial affairs that this country ever saw. He who 
should write the history of it, should not overlook the moral aspects 
of the scene. He would observe, that when the subjects of property 
pass from hand to hand, at prices in which their real value forms 
little or no part of the estimate, and reliance is placed upon a public 
excitement as the means of selling at an extravagant what had been 
purchased at a great price ; that when men disregard the substance, 
and buy and sell the shadow; then whole fortunes are necessarily 
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ventured; and as, when once made, the purchase must be disposed 
of at a gain or ruin will ensue, the temptation to transmit to others 
the same doubtful representations that were received, will be greater 
than the virtue of many a man can withstand. Thus is introduced 
into the action of men, who may become corrupted by such a try- 
ing situation, a dangerous looseness of principle: while those who 
mingle in the crowd, with the original purpose of entrapping the 
unwary, multiply on all sides the occasions which create this appa- 
rent necessity for departing from the strict rules of plain dealing. 


LINES. 
“ He thought upon his bride.” 


“* Among the persons killed at St. Cos, was Sir John Armitage. The fate of this gentleman 
was excessively lamented ; he was a volunteer, but without having intended being one upon 
this expedition, his mind being engaged in making preparations for his approaching marriage 
with Miss Howe. Sir John went to the levee, at the time when the officers were taking leave 
of the king to join the army. The king asked Sir John when he intended to set out ?—taken 
by surprise, Sir John answered, ‘ to-morrow ;’ and unhappily kept his word. The lady after- 
wards married Sir William Pitt. A black collar, which she always wore around her neck, 


concealed a splendid brilliant necklace, the present of her ill-fated lover.” 


Correspondence of Horace Walpole. 


HE stood before his monarch’s throne 
The gallant and the tried, 

And owned the call which urged him on, 
But thought upon his bride. 


Oh! what to him the hope of fame, 
Or proudest dreams beside, 

The soldier felt a dearer flame— 
He thought upon his bride. 


But not of him the nobly proved 
False tale might recreant tell, 

He went—and left to solitude 
The flower he loved so well. 


But first that lady’s neck he bound 
With glittering links of pride, 

Then turned, and heard the trumpet sound, 
But thought upon his bride. 


Well might that fair girl’s blinding tears 
Fall as he onward past, 

Half smiling at her timid fears— 
She met him for the last ! 
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For hours of darker trial came, 
The gallant soldier died— 

He fell among his armed train, 
His last thoughts on his bride. 


And Time swept on—again in hall 
And bower that lady stood, 

Not as when owning Love’s sweet thrall, 
She pined in solitude. 


The brightest form the gazer met— 
Still one deep token proved, 

How precious to her memory yet 
The gift of him she loved. 


That glittering necklace, half concealed, 
With all its links of pride, 

The secret of his fate revealed 
Who thought upon his bride. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 1837. 


LEAVES FROM A LADY’S JOURNAL. 
No. 3. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


Village of Rio Limon— Valley of Santa Barbara—Spanish salutations—Spanish 
dishes—Catholic rites—Mountain valleys—Mountain pathways—Tula and 
its vicinity. 

Berore day dawned, the trampling of the mules, and the voices 
of the servants as they brought them up to receive their pack-sad- 
dles and prepare for an early start, gave us warning to rise, and give 
up our mattrasses to be packed ready to take their places on the 
backs of the poor animals, who, like ourselves, had suffered not a 
little from the extraordinary heat and fatigue of the preceding day. 
When I mounted my horse, he seemed unable to proceed a step ; I 
urged him in vain, and at length jumped from the saddle just before 
he fell, as I feared, to rise no more. The servants, however, made 
very light of it. They raised the horse from the ground, when 
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immediately one of them sprang into the saddle, and, regardless of 
the poor creature’s painful efforts, spurred him round and round 
the yard, Julian striding after whip in hand, till he somewhat re- 
covered his easy, ambling pace. Then the fellow who had so 
unceremoniously placed himself in my saddle, dismounting, led my 
steed towards me, assuring me with a low bow that my horse was 
as well as ever. Well! thought I, this must be the Mexican method 
of curing a foundered horse. 

After fording several clear currents, branches of the Rio Limon, 
we came to the crossing of that rapid stream where it widens into 
a fine river, which we passed in canoes, paddled over by half-naked 
leperos. On the opposite side we rested for an hour or two ina 
pleasant village, where some small tokens of industry were visible. 
There was an attempt at gardening in some few inclosures at the 
back of the cottages. The house that received us was clean and 
neat, and divided into two apartments, in one of which I rested on 
the first bedstead I had seen since I left Tampico. Besides which, 
I had the luxury of bathing myself and children in a retired spot a 
little below the town. 

Our host, who was the Alcalde of the place, took some pains to 
accommodate us, and seizing upon the grammar and dictionary, 
gave us a lesson in Spanish, his pretty little wife standing by, 
laughing the while at our awkward attempts to imitate his pronun- 
ciation. 

From this our attention was called to observe a vast number of 
mules, which were passing down to the ferry with small packages 
on their backs, that we found on inquiry contained money; and 
that this was the Conducta de plata, or Convoy of silver, conveying 
specie from the interior down to the coast. ‘The mules were fine 
animals and in excellent condition, and created some sensation as 
they swept through the little village, with their numerous attendants 
making rather a formidable appearance, each bearing a gun at his 
pummel, and a long sword swung toa leather belt buckled round 
his waist ; in addition to which several of the men carried long 
lances, to which were attached small red flags. 

Our good friend and fellow traveller Don Rafael, the former em- 
ployer of our servant pro tem., the noisy Julian, recommended us 
to hasten to the end of our afternoon stage, as we might expect 
rain in the evening. For this purpose the roads were sadly against 
us, lying for the first few miles through swampy woodland ; but 
our kind counsellor followed up his advice with all the assistance 
he could offer. He pointed out the best road, and carried one of 
the children before him on his horse, kindly sheltering him with 
his sarape when the thunder shower overtook us at last. Then 
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whips and spurs were applied, and by dint of a hard gallop we 
reached shelter before the weight of the storm descended. Dismal 
was the port into which we were so hastily driven by stress of 
weather. It was a deserted old bamboo hut, from which an old 
sow with her noisy tribe went squealing forth as we entered; and 
fowls, disturbed in their roost, fluttered and crowed overhead, till 
one by one they went screeching off through holes in the thatch. 
There seemed little prospect of rest in such a place ; comfort there 
was none; yet even the poor shelter it afforded was begrudged us 
by an old woman who had refused us admittance into the cabin 
she inhabited, and now came grumbling to the door, uttering very 
cross sounds, the purport of which was lost upon me, and the men 
to whom she directed them took as little notice of her, still busying 
themselves in preparing one spot on which I and my children 
might find some chance of repose. In this we fared better than I 
expected ; for in one corner still stood the substitute for a bedstead, 
often met with in the most wretched abodes as well as in more 
decent dwellings, consisting of stakes driven into the earth forming 
the support of a frame work of wattles, or laths, or perchance of 
solid boards, on which they spread their hides or sheep-skins. This 
served us as a good dry platform on which to spread our mattrasses, 
and there I established myself, nor descended till my horse was 
brought to the door on the following morning. 

Wrapped in his sarape, with his saddle for a pillow, Don Rafael 
very contentedly stretched himself on his armas de agua of large 
goat skins. From such couches it is not surprising that travellers 
rise early, nor wait for daylight to discover all the disagreeables of 
such comfortless chambers. 

The rising sun was just tinging the tops of the mountains when 
we gladly resumed our saddles, and prepared to pass the heights that 
lay between us and Santa Barbara; where we determined to rest 
and recruit ourselves for a few days. 

A short ride carried us to the foot of a steep ascent, up which, 
one by one, we had to pick our rugged way. There were, however, 
no serious difficulties to encounter ; our sure-footed animals plodded 
patiently up the winding pathway, and gave us leisure to admire— 
nay, adore—nature, in the wild grandeur of her mountain scenery. 

The descent was more troublesome, and far more trying to the 
mules, whose burthens were shifted, and loosened by the jolting; 
and in those steep and narrow passes, the operation of detaining 
them to adjust the baggage was attended with inconvenience, some- 
times to the whole party; especially when the boisterous Julian 
had the management of them. It was startling to hear him thun- 
dering behind with an unruly mule, which, to escape his inflictions, 
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was fain to rush past us, and join his companions ahead at all 
risks, knocking every thing to the right and left as he passed with 
the great packages that projected far beyond his sides; and after 
him this wild muleteer, with whip upheid, and side-locks streaming, 
and all the paraphernalia of his riding apparatus flapping and 
jingling as he passed. The riding horses seemed aware of danger ; 
for they dexterously sidled out of the way, or ensconced themselves 
behind a projecting rock whilst the whirlwind hurried by. 

Up and down these mountain pathways we toiled all the morning, 
and at mid-day found ourselves on the long and steep descent 
which leads into the valley of Santa Barbara, picking our way 
down such steep and narrow paths as at first sight appeared im- 
passable ; or stepping carefully over immense slabs of shining rocks, 
which afforded but poor footing for the animals. At length the 
difficult descent was accomplished, and we entered one of those 
rich valleys among the mountains which I have read of and en- 
deavoured to imagine, but had never before beheld. 

It is a plain of several leagues in extent, the natural surface 
covered with verdure, refreshed by the late rains, and containing 
considerable tracts of cultivated land. It is hemmed in on all sides 
by mountains partially wooded, and diversified by bold rocks, and 
bare, shining precipices, forming a beautiful and sequestered 
scene ; such as in days of youthful romance the imagination pic- 
tures forth, and fancy fondly whispers that in such a spot, with a 
chosen few, we could abide for ever; “the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot.” 

Along this lovely valley we paced for many a mile, Santa Bar. 
bara now in sight, now as it were receding from the view; and 
when we entered the village at last, its dull, deserted appearance 
ill accorded with the beauty and striking capabilities of its situa- 
tion. The few houses that are occupied look comfortless, and 
many a dwelling that speaks of former prosperity is uninhabited, 
and going to decay. ‘The church, which looks on the plaza or 
public square, stands in proud, though faded beauty, and tells of 
better days. A fine old tree, of huge dimensions, stands in front of 
this gloomy edifice, and serves the market folks with shade when 
they gather round it with their small supplies of fruit and vegetables. 

On entering this square, we looked round in vain for indications 
of the comfortable Posada or Inn to which we had been recom- 
mended. A few inquiries, however, prosecuted most vigorously by 
one of the servants, sufficed to throw open the doors of this much 
desired, if not desirable asylum, and we were ushered into - the 
apartment devoted to the use of guests and travellers. I will de- 
scribe it by negatives. It had no light but what entered at two 
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low and gloomy doors; it had no floor except the ground, which 
was uneven and very dusty; no furniture but a huge old dirty 
table, and bench to correspond ;—and no comfort, and no cleanli- 
ness belonging to it. Yet into it we went with our bag and 
baggage, and down we spread our mattrasses on the dusty floor, 
and established ourselves for the night, content to find rest and 
shelter from the fatigue and exposure we had encountered. 

When really in need of rest, it matters little where the weary 
limbs are stretched ; they repose as calmly on the rude, hard pallet 
to which a Mexican traveller must accommodate himself in the 
midst of dust and vermin, as on the dainty couch spread by luxury 
in halls of cleanliness and comfort. 

The same may be said of the appetite. How does the whole- 
some exercise of travelling reconcile coarse fare to the most fasti- 
dious taste! What carver so dexterous as the keen edge of a 
mountain appetite ?—What sauce more piquant than pure mountain 
breezes 1—Let luxurious ladies and gentlemen think of this; who 
sit with long, dyspeptic faces round a dainty board, blaming their 
cooks for faults which lie in their own appetites; who turn uneasily 
on beds of down, and crawl forth unrefreshed, uncomfortable, from 
soft envelopes of fine linen and comfortables. 

We had scarcely arranged ourselves in our new abode, when Don 
Rafael and his serving man entered to take leave of us, and went 
through the forms with a suavity which appeared surprising t6 us 
in such common kind of men, Julian rather overdid his part, for, 
laying aside his whip and hat, and advancing with open arms, he 
offered the Spanish salute to one of our party, who shrank back as 
from the paws of a bear; and perhaps he was no less astonished at 
so cold a reception ; for I have since observed that an embrace is 
the universal salute, even amongst common acquaintance ; and 
friends who have been separated fly into each other’s arms with a 
cordiality which makes our cold shake of the hands seem dry 
enough ; and foreigners do not appear satisfied with it after having 
been accustomed for a while to the warm salutations of the Mexi- 
cans, which they frequently learn to adopt. Even ladies in their 
morning calls and other visits of ceremony salute each other with a 
polite embrace, which it requires some practice to execute in the 
proper lady-like manner, just passing the right arms over each 
other’s left shoulders, and giving a gentle pressure with the hand, so 
as in no way to discompose the drapery of shawls and laces. 

Though our first introduction to this Santa Barbara tavern was 
not prepossessing, we found ourselves in better quarters than we 
anticipated. When supper time drew near, a little servant girl 
came in and spread the table with a snow-white table-cloth, and 
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decked it with plate and china, which confirmed the account we 
had previously heard of the wealth which our hostess delighted in 
displaying to foreigners: more inviting than all this was a fricassee 
which graced the centre of the table; stewed rice, in the midst of 
which the breast of a chicken appeared, as white as the table-cloth. 
We drew towards it most lovingly, but rather abated in our ardour 
when the powerful scent of garlick steamed forth from the deceitful 
dish, which looked too white and delicate to bear so coarse a fla- 
vour. Garlick, hateful plant! is the delight of the Mexicans, as it 
is the bane of the Americans and English whose fate it may be to 
sojourn amongst them. That, and fifty other unaccountable fla- 
vours strike your palate most unpleasantly, until by degrees you be- 
come accustomed to their strange cookery ; and it may be remark. 
ed, that to many of their peculiar dishes foreigners soon become 
very partial ; as, to their various methods of dressing green and red 
peppers ; a preparation of a species of dark bean, a standard dish 
at all tables ; and the olla, a real Spanish dish, more than once al- 
luded to in Gil Blas, a work by the way which acquires much addi- 
tional interest after having witnessed the customs it describes with 
such force and originality. 

A great church festival, the Corpus Christi, took place whilst we 
were at Santa Barbara, and from a corner of the plaza where our 
tavern stood, we witnessed the procession and all the ceremonial. 
It was but a poor attempt at a celebration, and appeared ridiculous 
enough to us. Nevertheless it was a serious affair with those Santa 
Barbarians. Squibs and crackers flew about, reminding me of our 
Fourth of July achievements; rockets were let off, invisible in the 
daylight, and wax candles flared round, wasting their flames in the 
broad sunshine. On two sides of the square a covered walk was 
framed for the occasion, shaded with green boughs, beneath which 
they paraded, singing hymns the while, after an image of the Corpus 
Christi, which had a painted canopy borne above it. ‘Then, after 
various evolutions, which were to me incomprehensible, down they 
all fell on their knees—the whole assembled crowd, and even spec- 
tators at a distance, joining in the mute homage. And I too—shall 
I confess it?—there I first bent the knee to Romish superstition ; 
(unless, indeed, I take into account some of the ancient leaven that 
lingers in the self-styled reformed churches of our more enlightened 
land ;) but I did not “bow down nor worship’”—Heaven forbid !— 
it is not in the power of such idle mummery to turn the thoughts 
from that pure shrine which ought to dwell in the heart of every 
rational being, and without which all altars, Romish or Reformed, 
are alike in vain. 


During our short stay at Santa Barbara several travellers passed 
VOL. Ix. 34 
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through from the coast up towards the busy cities in the interior ; 
those centres round which all the wealth of the country circulates, 
and to which all enterprizing individuals are drawn. ‘Two of these 
gentlemen kindly acted as our interpreters, and greatly aided us in 
making arrangements to proceed on our journey. From what we 
saw of their travelling accoutrements, we perceived our own errors, 
and took a few hints for the future. Their camp beds in particular ; 
I almost coveted them. They are used without the addition of mat- 
trasses, and being raised above the floor are much nicer, and more 
cleanly, and are carried on the mules’ backs with far less inconve- 
nience. They are in general use, especially amongst foreigners, 
who seldom travel in that country without them. 

The morning of our departure arrived: the last cord was drawn 
that confined the luggage to the backs of the pack mules; my horse 
was at the door, and with a usual leave-taking I turned to depart, 
when mine hostess called my attention. Quite unsatisfied with my 
cold farewell, she stood with open arms, saying slowly and reproach- 
fully, “ Adios, Senora!” ‘The prospect was not very inviting, but I 
yielded, as people generally do to what they cannot avoid, and was 
presently folded in the fat creature’s arms, inhaling such an atmo- 
sphere of garlick, and tobacco smoke, as startled my uninitiated 
senses: I was taken by surprise—it was my first lesson. Since 
then I have learnt to return their affectionate caresses, and shed 
with them tear for tear at parting. 

After leaving Santa Barbara, our road lay for several leagues 
through a succession of mountain valleys, watered by clear streams 
from the surrounding heights. It was impossible to pass through a 
country so strikingly capable of improvement, and witness the 
wretched attempts at farming that only marred its natural beauty, 
without mourning that it should have fallen into the hands of a peo- 
ple totally incapable of availing themselves of the gifts of Nature, 
or of appreciating the rich blessings of Heaven. “Is this farming, 
and can those be freemen ?” thought I, as we reined up our horses 
for a minute to watch the progress of some dark and squalid beings, 
who were guiding what were evidently intended for ploughs, over a 
field the surface of which they barely scratched ; uncouth looking 
implements they were, being made entirely of wood, and destitute of 
the share that turns the deep furrows of a well-cultivated field ; and 
the ploughmen —where were the ruddy cheeks, the athletic forms, 
and the sturdy steps that seem by nature to belong to the hardy cul- 
tivators of the soil? Slaves toiling on a southern plantation do not 
look more debased than those wretched, half-naked labourers. After 
all, thought I, what is freedom, without the mind to comprehend 
its benefits? These Mexicans have driven off their Spanish mas- 
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ters, and with them their capital and their enterprize; and now 
they have not the energy, nor the virtue, nor the public spirit, to 
support their characters as freemen, nor to raise their rich and 
beautiful land into a flourishing republic. 

These sapient reflections gave way before a precipitous ascent 
that frowned above us, in which we had previously received warn- 
ing we must prepare to encounter difficulties. The children were 
carefully provided for, the packs well secured, and the saddle girths 
tightly drawn, as though for a fierce onset. Truly, these prepara- 
tions tried my nerves as much as the scrambling and climbing that 
followed, the worst consequence attending which was, that the diffi- 
culties of the way drew off the attention from the sublime scenery 
that at every step courted our admiration. It was lost upon me: I 
saw nothing but the zigzag pathway with its sudden turns, bringing 
those who had been separated to a considerable distance by the 
windings, almost into contact again at the anglesof the road. This 
was losing time, but gaining power to master the tremendous as. 
cent, which in some places presented no pathway but bare cliffs, up 
which our horses, as sure-footed as the mules themselves, carefully 
climbed, as though they were regularly walking up stairs, only let 
the steps be imagined excessively rude and steep. I cannot look 
back upon those dizzy heights without some of the same sensations 
coming over me that then made me close my eyes, and cling to my 
horse’s mane, and feel surprised and relieved when [ found myself 
safe on a landing-place. 

A beautiful glade, several miles in extent, embosomed in the 
mountains, where a small cluster of habitations gave promise of 
shelter, was the spot fixed upon for our night’s lodging. We ap. 
proached it by a richly wooded declivity, from which were visible at 
intervals its gentle slopes covered with verdure, as smooth and vel. 
vety as a well-mowed lawn, through which a mountain stream was 
winning its noisy way. O for the gift of some descriptive pen 
wherewith to convey a faint idea of the charming effect of such a 
scene of sylvan beauty in the midst of wild and craggy mountains! 
After the toil and difficulty of the road we had lately passed, it gave 
by comparison a feeling of gentle repose as we ambled along the 
green sward, across which the western sun was casting its long 
shadows, and the air, coming pure and sweet from the woody heights 
around, brought balm and refreshment on its wing. 

Had the cottage in which we passed the night, though ever so 
humble, been at all in keeping with the scene, I should have been 
contented—a goatherd’s hut, or a shepherd’s cot, in which had ap. 
peared some trait of romantic interest: on the contrary, it was one 
of the worst specimens of comfortless cabins, almost inaccessible 
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from the rubbish and mud with which it was surrounded. The fa- 
mily, who for a small compensation gave it up for our accommoda- 
tion, left on their immoveable bedstead some description of hide or 
sheep-skin, from which swarmed forth such myriads of fleas as I 
was never before assailed with. ‘The roof was not sufficient to ex- 
clude the rain which fell heavily in the night, and on the damp and 
dirty floor there was no comfortable footing till we had spread down 
7 some large petates, a species of palm matiing, which we used as a 
: HE | covering for the baggage. Afier having the feclings elevated by 
i} | the sublime and beautiful, it is provoking to have to descend sud- 
1} | denly to petty grievances ; but so it was, and I never think of the 
WW exquisite scenery of that mountain glade without a mingled remem- 
i brance of trifling inconveniences. 
| A sunny morning smiled on us cheeringly as we left the enchant- 
i | _ ing spot, on which we turned to take a last look as we wound up a | 
| 1 continuation of the crooked pathway of the preceding day, which 


i led higher and higher up towards the land of promise—the far- 
famed table land of Mexico. We turned and gazed with something 
i | of the “ longing, lingering look” often cast on scenes rendered dear 
{ope i by association, but seldom bestowed as a tribute to the genuine 
I be | beauties of Nature. Our position was such as to command at a 
| 4 Hi coup d’eil the whole extent of the valley, with its boundaries of 

i woods and rocks ; on a commanding knoll in the midst stood the 
miserable dwellings before alluded to, and I could have exclaimed 
with Byron— 


“ Man mars the scene.” 


On a grassy slope just below us, some muleteers, who had encamp- 
ed there, were gathering their mules together, and preparing them to 
ms receive the load that we observed lying near, regularly piled, and ; 
: | over them were stretched petates, or long strips of matting so as to | 
form a sloping roof, well secured with stakes and forked sticks 
driven into the ground, and on the lower side wasa trench carefully 
dug so as to carry off the water in case of such a rain as had fallen 
| 
j 


on the preceding night; from which it is the muleteer’s bounden 
duty to protect his goods, as well as from every other injury. We 
passed many such travelling establishments on the way ; and par- ' 
§ ticular spots accessible to good water, and pasture for the mules, | 
sae are furrowed over with their little trenches, and bear numerous ves- 
tiges of the fires the muleteers kindle to bake their tortillas ; remind- 
; ing me of the marks that gipsies leave by the road-side in some 
parts of England. 
An easy day’s journey carried us over another mountain ridge, 
and led us by a gradual descent into a valley, in which appeared 
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what might be the remains of a fine estate. An old mansion in 
ruins stood near the road, and some large fields were yet in cultiva- 


tion, but gave small promise. The rains that had overtaken us — 


amongst the mountains had not extended to that sterile region, 
where all looked dry and dusty ; and as we approached the town of 
Pula, no contrast could be more complete than the scene we had 
fondly looked back upon in the morning, with its falling waters, and 
Spring-like verdure, to the arid, parched up appearance of Tula and 
its neighbourhood. 

The town stands in a gully in the midst of barren hills, and by it 
runs a river, which, a swelling torrent during the periodical rains, 
dwindles into a brook in the dry season, and in either stage affords 
no beauty to the eye, and leaves no fertility in its track. The place 
bears traces of declining or departed prosperity, so often apparent 
throughout the Mexican States, reminding one that it is an old set. 
tled country, the resources of which have been injudiciously drained, 
and where the “ thews and sinews” are wanting whereby prosperity 
is established and upheld, as in our own more favoured land. 

Some travelling arrangements detained us two days in that unin- 
teresting place, during which we had an opportunity of witnessing 
Roman Catholic rites of a different description from the celebration 
at Santa Barbara. The cholera appeared as it did simultaneously 
with our approach through our whole route, keeping pace with us 
exactly, so that had any of our party been affected with it, it might 
well have been attributed to contagion. To propitiate the Saints 
in this sad extremity, the population of the town turned out in pro- 
cession after one of their favourites, San Antonio I believe it was, 
a large image showily attired, under the weight of which four men 
toiled round the square, stopping at intervals when the crowd knelt, 
and prayers were offered up; at last they halted at a sick man’s 
door, and at his request left the Saint in his chamber. Whether or 
not this saintly visitation had the desired efficacy I cannot say, as 
the case was not decided when I left Tula. 

In the environs of Tula we first saw a quantity of the maguey, 
the large species of American aloe, from which is made pulque, the 
favourite beverage of the Mexicans, and also a spirituous liquor of 
inferior quality called mascal, made use of by the tipplers, and 
which is nauseous beyond description to a palate unaccustomed to 
it. ‘The maguey grows on barren soil, and flourishes in the midst of 
drought, having within its own large fleshy leaves reservoirs of in- 
exhaustible juices, and the shape of these leaves is such as to collect 
all the moisture they may derive from the atmosphere, and convey 
it to the roots of the plant. With the exception of several species 
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e tp of the nopal, the maguey seemed at that season to be the only ve- 
Th Ue getable production near the town, and we saw several plants that 
Mi had attained an immense size, with tall spikes of flowers, running to 
Ui! the height of twenty or thirty feet. 

| I strolled down to the river one morning, to seek a retired spot in 
which to bathe the children, and lighted, perchance, on a set of wo- 
men who, ranged along the water’s edge, were engaged in washing, a 
| ceremony they love to perform in the open air. Some had batellas, 
| a kind of trough they make use of in washing ; but the greater number 
had selected smooth, flat stones, of which abundance lay in the half- 
dried bed of the river, on which they were very leisurely rubbing 
| | and pounding their clothes, kneeling on the ground, and leaning 


} over so that at first glance nothing meets the eye but a mop of un- 
combed hair. This was shaken back as they raised their heads to 
if gaze, and a row of jet black eyes were fixed upon us, and fine sets 
f of teeth were displayed, something redeeming the character of other- 


wise remarkably coarse unpleasant features. I soon perceived, 
what indeed is no uncommon sight amongst them, that these women 


if had stript off their clothes, and were washing their entire ward. 
fy | | robes, leaving nothing about them but an old, dark petticoat ; a 
handkerchief swung round the neck served as a slight veil in some 
| instances, but others had neglected even that small addition of de- 
TP cency : let their condition be imagined, my pen refuses to describe ) 
| their disgusting appearance. 
mh | The country for several leagues beyond Tula is little better than 
Fi { | a desert ; no prospect opens to the view beyond the barren hills 
7 which rise one after another, offering not a feature to diversify the 
scene. The parched soil was nearly destitute of vegetation—* no 
palm-tree rose to spot the wilderness,” and no cheerful sound of 
birds nor insects broke the gloomy silence that prevailed ; the rays 
of the sun descended with a peculiar, and scorching power I never 
before experienced, that seemed to dry up every particle of moisture 
on the skin as well as from the thirsty lips. By some accident I , 
had, with one companion, been left behind the ‘rest of the party, so 
that no refreshment was at hand ; and for the first time in our lives 
i we knew what it was really to need and to long in vain for a draught 
of cold water. “Faint and wearily” we dragged along, and began 
to compare our situation to that of travellers on the deserts of Ara- 
bia, when a few trees cheered our sight, sure indications of water ; 
and on surmounting a neighbouring brow a cottage appeared, and 
near it some overshadowing trees, beneath which we espied our little 
party contentedly reposing and waiting our arrival. We partook, 
as usual, of the slight refreshment afforded by our own stores, and 
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proceeded on our way, till after another scorching ride we gladly 
alighted at the door of a snug circular cabin, which a large family 
evacuated at our approach, and where we accommodated ourselves 
very comfortably for the night. 


“BIRD OF MY HEART!” 


Birp of my heart,—come, sing to me 

The dear, old tunes of early hours, 
And, as thou sing’st, I’ll weave for thee 

A nest of Summer’s sweetest flowers: 
There shalt thou sleep, if on my breast 
Thou find’st a less congenial rest, 
There shalt thou sleep, if by my side 
Thy beauteous plumes thou wilt not hide !— 


Bird of my heart,—in distant climes 

I’ve strayed since last thy notes I heard ; 
And, after Vesper’s solemn chimes, 

I’ve listened to the Evening bird ; 
That songstress strange, who only sings 
When Night unfolds her sable wings- 
But ah! than thine a fainter tale 
Was warbled by the nightingale !— 


Bird of my heart,—thy lightest tone 
Lulls all my senses to repose ; 

So sings the Eastern charmer lone, 
So droops to sleep the captive rose ! 

Come, sing—and to my soul entice 

A pictured dream of Paradise ; 

For in that dream I shall not see 

A Houri, angel, saint, like thee ! 


Bird of my heart,—come sing to me 
The song it thrills my heart to hear, 

And as thou sing’st, I'll fancy thee 
The spirit of some starry sphere ;— 

For Music, poets call divine 

And once she made her secret thine, 

And, touching her melodious shell, 

Hung on thy lips her magic spell! 
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OR THE FORTUNES OF AN ADVENTURER. 


CHAPTER III. 


Family appendages“ A banquet hall deserted”—Feudal sportsman—On the 
road—A new heroine—A river adventure— First entrance into the metropolis. 


| He passed 
. Bie From out the massy gate of that old Hall 
Biliihy And, mounting on his steed he went his way. 
il Byron. 


ready, Massa Washy, all ready,” said "Cobus the old ostler, 
| i thrusting his gray head into my room on the third morning after 
| Be that mentioned in the last chapter—* Massa Paer (my brother Pierre) 
|) ot he wish me say good bye for him; but old Dinah be de only one 
| what’s stirring.” And not a soul indeed was stirring about the 
| house, except these faithful negroes—a remnant of the manumitted 
race of old family servants, of whom there are still some genuine 
specimens upon Long Island. The morning was raw, and the old 
hall, where no fire had yet been made, looked cheerless enough as 
the remains of an entertainment, which my elder brothers had given 
to some sporting friends the night before, met my eye in descending 
the staircase. The old black woman had prepared a hot cup of coffee 
and a broiled quail for me, and placed a clean napkin over the soiled 
cloth at one end of the long table; but the traces of last night’s 
symposia, the remnants of one or two seasoned dishes which had 
been served up at the end of the feast to give the revellers a new 
relish for their wine, with the intermingled fumes of neglected 
heel-taps and half-smoked segars, effectually took away my appetite. 
Hastily swallowing the coffee, I left the bird untouched, and taking 
an affectionate adieu of old Dinah, who detained me for a few mo- 
ments with directions about the care of my linen, I joined my 
black squire in the avenue before the house, and was soon in the 
saddle with ’Cobus for my only escort. 

My family had certainly not taken a very affectionate leave of 
me considering the circumstances under which I left home, and such 
a gloom had settled around the scenes of my childhood within the 
last few days, that it was a relief to me to leave it; still when I 
passed the granary and other out-buildings, which at the time when 
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the farm was worked by slaves, had been placed at some distance 
from the house, and which now seemed to be the last outposts of 
my homestead, a yearning of the heart came over me such as I 
have but once in life felt since ; and that was, when deeming my- 
self about to perish in a distant clime, the wish nearest my soul 
was that the waves of ocean might some day toss my bones upon 
the loved shores of my nativeisland. I controlled the feeling, how- 
ever, and issuing from the last gate of my father’s grounds, rode 
quietly on with my companion, 

There is yet one individual unmentioned who felt an interest in 
my departure ; and as he presented himself before we emerged upon 
the public road, it would be wrong to allow one to whom I am 
indebted for more than one accomplishment that has been of service 
to me in my changing fortunes to pass unnoticed here. He wasa 
specimen of that miserable aboriginal race at present to be found 
only on the east end of the island, but which at that day still hung 
around the scenes I have described, where they claimed a prescrip- 
tive, and sort of feudal right of hunting upon the grounds of the 
proprietors, taking fire-wood, &c., &c., as long as any of their 
number survived. Indian Joe, for such was the only name by 
which this worthy was known in the country around, seemed to 
have made his last night’s lair beneath the fence that skirted the 
green lane through which we rode; at least he was now stretched 
beneath the lowermost rail upon which his tattered sleeve rested 
as he indolently raised himself upon one arm, and, heedless of the 
parallel rays of the sun which played full in his dark eyes, lifted 
his straw hat to salute me. 

« Come, Joe,” I cried, “ gather up that long body of yours if you 
have any thing to say to me. Youand I are about to part, my old 
fellow, for many a year I’m afraid.” 

“Ay! ay! Joe learnt that soon enough,” answered the poor 
creature in good English, shaking his head with a doleful expres. 
sion of countenance, and slowly picking himself from the ground 


as I drew up near him. 
‘“ And what’s to become of Joe’”—he continued—* when the 


young Colonel’s gone? Going, too, when I had just whittled him 


out as nice a pair of stool ducks as can be found between Fire 
Island-inlet and Canoe-place. The brant will fly mighty fine 
this fall, Colonel; (such was my soubriquet in the neighbourhood,) 
and old Suffolk has never seen such a season as this will be for 
deer.” 

“ True, Joe! but I expect to see game as plenty as it is here 
before I hunt with you again; I think of going off among your 


people at the west.” 
35 
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“T’ve heard tell of these Indians—wild chaps aren’t they, that 
take a buck between the horns on the full jump with their rifles as 
easily as I’ve seen you, Colonel, crack over a widgeon at a hundred 
yards with the old duck gun. ‘They say those Indians are mighty 
rich too—large housen—plenty o’ cattle and all that sort o’ thing. 
I guess they didn’t give their lands away as our people did—though 
we have still just as much right to hunt over them as any one— 
meaning no offence to the old squire, Colonel.” 

Joe, I perceived, had heard something of the condition of the 
farming Cherokees—from a newspaper, perhaps, read aloud in some 
bar-room, whither his vagabond habits led him, and had confounded 
the condition of his civilized red brethren of the south with the 
free habits of the untamed aborigines of the west. I explained to 
him in a few words the situation of both, and his tone of discontent 
at once altered. 

“ What!” he exclaimed. “They work for their livings, do they— 
the fellows that own the cattle? work like niggers, eh! and the wild 
ones live on such meat as they can take in the woods? Hunt, 
hunt all the time! But I suppose though they can get no fish there 
worth the mentioning, yet they make out with clams and oysters 
when game’s not in season.” 

The native-born fisherman looked aghast when I told him they 
had neither. “ What! no oysters? well then the old Southside’s the 
place for me after all. I was thinking last night I’d like to go 
with you Colonel, for it’s lonesome hereabouts since queen Moll 
died. But I don’t see how a poor fellow can manage to live with- 
out work where there are no clams and oysters to be had. And 
wherever we went I should like somehow to get back in time to 
leave my old bones at last among these sand-hills.” 

I told him I approved of his determination, and explained as well 
as I could to one of his limited views of things, that I should be 
glad to have such a. worthy follower of my fortunes at my side ; yet 
that my prospect of travel was remote, and that in the meantime 
we could neither of us serve the other amid the scenes wherein my 
lot was at present cast. 

“ Well, well,” said he in reply, “I don’t understand the half that 
you tell me; but Iam not the less beholden to you, Colonel, who 
now as ever treat Poor Joe asif he hada head like other men, 
though he did happen to be born with a red face on one side of it.” 

“ Which he is determined sha’n’t loose its complexion if rum can 
refresh the colour—Eh Joe? Well, there’s something for you to 
drink my health with, and now good bye.” 

The old man placed one hand in mine without saying a word, and’ 
then fumbling in his bosom with the other, he drew out a shot 
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pouch made from the skin of a loon’s neck, ornamented with some 
kind of fish’s teeth worked like beads around the edges. “Old 
Moll made it,” he mutiered ; “but it’s no matter; the boy’s the 
best shot along beach, and this may remind him,” added he aloud, 
“of old Joe, who will never see him draw trigger more.” 

He placed the pouch in my hand, and, turning on his heel, slipped 
with the facility of a black snake between the interstices of the 
rails, and gliding into a thicket, made his exit from the scene with 
an agility as peculiar as his lounging entrance had been character- 
istic. Poor Joe! he would have made but a sorry representative 
of Indian character among the haughty savages with whom I have 
since mingled. But the race of fishermen from whom he sprang 
were ever an inoffensive people; and long after their last remnant 
was gathered to his fathers, his kindly memento served me essen- 
tially amid the fierce tribesmen of wilder lands. 

My parting with "Cobus when we reached the stage-house where 

I was to take the mail-coach for New-York, was aot so easily got 
over. The pliability of his negro nature, ever ready to melt in ei- 
ther mood of joy or sorrow, was not affected by the restraint which 
the presence of the hangers on around the Inn might have imposed 
upon other dispositions. He began to fidget in his seat the mo- 
ment I drew up to dismount, and when I told him that he must 
return at once with the horses in order to get home before break- 
fast-time, the poor fellow, with a face of the most wistful regret, 
seized my hand at parting, and mumbled it between his lips as if 
it were a piece of gingerbread: then casting a look of mute indig- 
nation at a couple of cockney ’Yorkers who could not restrain a tit- 
ter at witnessing the “ scene,”—while his eye, glancing once more 
from these well-bred citizens to his young master, swam with affec- 
tion as it fell upon me, he gave his horse the rein, and his well- 
trained mate broke at once into a trot as he followed him down 
the road. 

I confess that my emotions were not of the most cheerful kind 
as my eye followed the retreating figure of the faithful African, 
and I felt that the last link that bound me to what had hitherto 
been my little world of feeling was severed. 

But the world was now all before me, and the natural buoyancy of 
youth began to exercise its effect upon my bosom, as, after taking 
my seat in the stage, the driver smacked his whip, and we began to 
glide rapidly over the even road. ‘The morning was bright, the air 
fine ; and the numerous smal] streams which were continually cross. 
ed by our route, sparkled over the yellow sand as they hurried from 
one thicket to hide themselves in another on the opposite side of 
the highway, and the cat-bird (vile misnomer!) called continually 
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from copse or orchard near. ll this was exhilarating, and I 
felt its influence; but there was still something in my mind at 
war with the serenity that prevailed around. I have not yet told 
the reader the immediate circumstances under which I withdrew 
myself from the guardianship of the only person who had a right to 
controul my actions, nor is it necessary that in this place I should ; 
suffice it to say, that I did not leave my father’s roof clandestinely ; 
that reason and reflection both confirmed the propriety of the step 
he had not attempted to restrain me from adopting. Still there 
was that in our mode of separation which left me uneasy and unsa- 
tisfied as to the part I had acted in bringing it to pass. My pride 
would indeed, at times, take fire when I thought of the facility with 
which my only parent had snapped the tie between us ; but, however 
harsh might appear his nature and his proceedings, I was not, 
upon mature thought, the more contented with my own. 

A passing observation, by an old gentleman who was seated oppo- 
site to me in the stage, gave a turn to these reflections which made 
them almost of a poignant nature. “ Major Vanderlyn’s place, eh ?” 
was the first expression that caught my ear. “I knew the old ma- 
jor well in ’81, and a gallant, glorious spirit he was too—something 
too much of a martinet as an officer, some thought in our republican 
army, but he never exacted a duty from another that he did not to 
the minutest point fulfil himself. Burr hated him for his honesty, 
and despised him for his want of knowledge of character. But even 
he, as a rigid disciplinarian, could not help confessing that the 
major was one of the most valuable officers in the service.” 

It is remarkable how much more readily we see with the mental 
optics of others than with our own. “ His want of knowledge of 
character !” ‘These words seemed at once to supply the key to my 
father’s disposition, and account for the apparent injustice with 
which one of his children had been treated. Shyness and reserve 
he had perhaps mistaken for meanness of aim and want of affection 
of disposition ; and a dissimilarity of taste had probably been con- 
strued into a moral perversity that forbid the customary sympathy 
between parent and child. I could not help acknowledging, too, that 
from my earliest childhood there was something wayward, not to 
say lawless, in my nature, which must have been peculiarly offen- 
sive to one whose youth had been trained under the severe regimen 
of a camp, and who had all the particularity of a thorough-bred sol. 
dier grafted upon the factitious schooling of the old-fashioned gen- 
tleman. 

Enough of this, however, for the present. I was bound for the 
great mart and metropolis of our country; a small point of space 
indeed in the broad map of the world, but one where all its civilized 
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nations and peoples are more or less represented, and where my 
foreign travel has since taught me, each capital of Christendom, 
with its vices and follies, its struggles and aspirings, its failures and 
successes, is pictured asit were in miniature by the restless and he- 
terogeneous population. My name was henceforth to be written in 
this “ world’s epitome,” and it behoved me to bethink myself what 
place I was to fill amid the jostling and mongrel crew who were en- 
rolled on the same page of existence. 

But what, asks the reader—what, amid all this whirl of thoughts— 
became of my recollections of Elsie, the fair girl that | had left, 
with all her budding beauties, like the fresh flowers of her own gar- 
den, for another hand to cull. I did not allow myself to think of 
her. I had turned a new leaf in the book of life; and though the 
page upon which her name was written was folded down to be re- 
curred to, methought, in many an after-year, yet for the present I 
resolved that she should be to me as though she never had been— 
she belonged to the “ forms and pressures past,” with which now I 
had neither part nor lot; and my heart, if it did cherish her image, 
preserved it only like some portrait of the newly dead, which we 
prize above all things, yet upon which we care not yet to gaze. Her 
features, however, presented themselves almost thrillingly to my re- 
membrance, when upon entering the ferry-house at Brooklyn. I 
caught the face of a female who bore the most singular resemblance 
to my boyish love. She was a woman, who, in this country where 
beauty tades so soon, would be thought past her prime ; but Time, 
who had printed those marks around, what may, not without quaint- 
ness, be called the setting of her eyes—the indefinable prints which 
can never be mistaken—Time had dealt leniently with her other 
features. ‘The eyes themselves were large and lustrous, and her 
mouth had that full pulpy look it wears when Love first delights to 
set his signet upon the lips of rosy youth. There was a richness, 
too, in the contour of her cheek, which suited well with the full pro- 
portions of her person; while her broad and placid, though hardly 
high forehead, gave a character and intellectuality to her features 
that superadded a nobler charm to that of mere physical beauty. 
She seemed all in all, one of those gifted or fated creatures, which- 
ever the reader pleases, on whom Nature lavishes an excess of sen- 
sibility, leaving it for Fortune to determine whether her bounty shall 
minister most to the happiness or misery of its possessor ; whether 
the intellectual or the passionate shall predominate in the struggles 
that always await those who are thus constituted ; whether the sun- 
shine of genius shall gild with wholes.me rays their perilous career, 
or whether its meteor wanderings shall lead them away from happi- 
ness: the victims, perhaps, of mistaken views and morbid feelings— 
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the slaves perchance of ill-regulated sensibilities and passions that 
slope the path to shame. 

The reader must not think that I read all this at one interview in 
the features of the lady before me. He must be a shrewd youth, 
indeed, who at my raw age possessed all this skill in physiognomy ; 
and I pretend to do no more than give the result of my reflections 
upon the picture when time and circumstance had subsequently 
enabled me to study it, with all its fulness of tone and breadth of 
shadow, and by many a changing light. 

The ferry at which we were waiting was then, as in later years, 
a very ill-regulated one. ‘The travel across it was not near so great 
as at present, and the steam-boats ran only at long intervals. In 
the present instance the lady in question had been waiting with 
some other passengers for more than an hour, expecting each mo- 
ment to see the ferry-boat leave the opposite side. ‘The ferry- 
master had, in the meantime, repeatedly offered to send a party 
over in one of the small boats, which at that time plied across the 
strait, and were much in demand for foot-passengers. But the 
night had closed in dark and blustering, the waves ran high, and 
the frail craft it was proposed to use, though resembling a White- 
hall boat in appearance, was not actually a keel-boat, and was 
wholly unfitted by her skiff-built bottom for such rough naviga- 
tion when deeply freighted. My “ Unknown,” however, seemed more 
terrified at the idea of being put down in the city an hour later 
than by any dangers which the river presented; and when she 
heard me close with the offer of a waterman to be ferried over at 
once, she instantly observed to him that “if that gentleman (mean- 
ing me) was about to cross, she would willingly trust herself in the 
little boat with one person, provided I would let no more enter it.” 
I answered with a bow, and handing her to a place in the stern, 
seated myself opposite ; while the waterman, after placing my lug- 
| i gage midships, shifted his tholes and took a seat far forward in 
ia order to trim the boat ; thus leaving a considerable space between 
ib himself and his passengers. I mention these arrangements particu- 
larly, because they proved of importance in the event which fol- 
lowed. 

The fellow plied his sculls with skill and success as we rounded 
out of the slip and began to set against the tide, which I soon dis- 
covered ran with prodigious effect against this point of the Long 
oe Island shore. After a hard tug he struck into an eddy formed by 
\ a projecting pier beyond, which in turn he crawled round, and 
| again advanced with ease through the eddy of another slip: thus 
hugging the shore until he thought he had gained a sufficient reach 
upon the tide, to strike out into the stream and drop down to the 
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wharf which he wished to make on the New-York side. The main 
difficulties of the passage, however, were by no means yet overcome. 
There were a number of vessels lying at anchor in the middle of 
the river; each being, perhaps, a hundred yards or more astern of 
the other, and extending nearly in two parallel lines to the shore ; 
and with such a tide running on such a night, it required a keen eye 
to pass through them, allowing a sufficient berth for the hawser of 
each. There being no rudder to the boat, I could give the water- 
man no assistance in his traverse. He pulled, of course, immedi- 
ately for the bow of the ship nearest to him, meaning to pass under 
her stern when within a few yards of her. But the tide was so re- 
sistless that we soon found ourselves sweeping far below her, and 
in danger of being capsized by the hawser of the next vessel. A 
single pull of the left-hand oar soon settled this difficulty, and turn- 
ed our light craft so quickly when within a few feet of the vessel, 
that her gunwale almost scraped the black hull which loomed above 
us as the tide swept us under the starboard quarter. 

Our perplexities, however, had but commenced ; for we had scarce- 
ly got beyond the shadow of the vessel, when, by her shower of sparks, 
we saw the steam-boat issuing from the slip on the New-York side, and 
scuffling on her way toward the point we had just left. There was 
still another line of vessels to be passed through, and our safety de- 
pended upon making the traverse through an opening which the steam - 
boat should not choose. All that followed might have been pre. 
vented, however, by at once giving up the passage and dropping 
down with the tide, taking our chance either of returning to the 
shore we had left, or making the New-York docks somewhere about 
Whitehall. This I at once told the waterman, but he was too much 
flurried with alarm to perceive the value of the suggestion, and 
having no means of managing the boat in my own hands, I was ob. 
liged to let him take his own way. 

As in the former instance, he pulled directly for the bow of the 
nearest vessel, and the steam-boat steering for the same point, seemed 
coming directly upon us. This was exactly what we wanted, and I 
felt more easy. The steam-boat, I thought, could of course stem the 
tide sufficiently to clear the hawser, and as we intended at the last 
moment to drop astern, we should pass each other at different ends of 
the ship at anchor. ‘The huge machine, however, had no more confi- 
dence in her powers than we had in ours ; she was manceuvering, as 
we afterwards learned, to pass the line of vessels by the same cautious 
method that we adopted. We seemed nearly meeting across the bow 
of the intervening ship, and then, just at the moment when I deemed 
the danger past entirely, while the waterman gave a shout of tri- 
umph as with a dextrous twirl of his larboard oar he changed our 
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wa course to pass under the stern, we observed that the steam-boat 
TR u i 1 took the same direction. Presence of mind in the boatman might 
it ji even yet have saved us, as by hugging the stern of the ship we 
it ig should have had a wide enough berth to pass between her and the 
| steam-boat, which of course could not lie so close as we could. 
But the waterman was stupified with horror at his predicament ; 
and then, gathering the courage of despair, he sprang from his seat, 
and stood with outstretched arms on the bow-grating. I saw in 
an instant what the fellow meditated, and saw, too, that the move- 
ment which might save him could not possibly avail me or my 
companion in the stern. ‘The steam-boat was now directly upon 
us, and but one chance remained of saving her from a certain and 
| horrible death. I seized the lady in my arms, and sprang as far 
i from the boat as I could into the river. The terrible machine 
tt came crashing on, and struck the boat even as I sprang. The 
Ht waterman with wonderful agility seizing a hold upon the square 
| é bow of the steam-boat, leaped to her deck just as she was in the 


act of demolishing his frail vessel, which was crushed by the centre 
wheel an instant afterward. The sparks from her chimney revealed 
to me a piece of the wreck tossing on her foaming track; and my 


| ‘i | | success in the first attempt to seize upon it alone prevented my 
>in companion and myself from sinking. The engine of the steamer 
| ht was at once stopped, and the confusion on board indicated that 


every effort was making to save us. Owing to a culpable negli- 
gence, however, which prevails aboard of these steamers, there 
was no small boat provided for such an exigency. The plank, by 
whose aid we sustained ourselves, being from the bottom of the 
4 small boat, was already water-soaked, and it required all my skill 
a and strength as a swimmer to uphold my companion, whose clothes 
a soon began to drag her downward. Thanks, however, to years of 
|) practice in the noblest of gymnastic arts, I was still enabled to keep 
the lady’s head above water, even after she became senseless ; al- 
though, when a boat from one of the ships near had transferred us 
to her deck, I fainted from exhaustion the moment we were at last 
in safety. 
TUF From this my first and last weakness of the kind I soon re. 
if covered, and then a cloak being provided for the lady by the 
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Bi kindness of a mate in charge of the vessel, we were immediately 

transferred to the shore we had so perilously attempted to gain. 
Here, after placing my fair charge in a hackney coach, I was 
; nearly seized with a fit of the ague as she detained me shivering at 
n the door while overwhelming me with thanks for her preservation. 
I cut them short by asking her address, and promising to call upon 
her in the morning ; and thus at last prevailed upon her to give her 
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directions to the coachman, and let him drive off. And thus, with. 
out baggage or letters, and with but what coin I had in my 
pocket, cold, dripping and forlorn, I made my entré into the great 
metropolis, after an adventure which, though not so remarkable as 
some I have since met with, was destined to have no slight influ- 
ence upon my future life. 


VOL. IX. 


To be continued. 


THE HUNTER’S FLIGHT. 


Scuttry and close was the noontide air 

In the August heats that were burning there: 

No cloud sent its shade, and no wind its sigh, 

To the thirsty earth, thrdugh the brassy sky— 
E’en droop’d in the depths of the forest bowers 
The shrivelling leaves and the shrinking flowers ; 
And faintly, and slowly, the Hunter strode 

By the blaze-tree and moss of his lonely road. 


He saw, as he look’d through his narrow bound, 

But a red haze mantling each object around 

So thick, that his footfall nearly trod 

On the blacksnake basking along the sod, 

And touch’d with his rifle the rabbit that crouch’d 
More close in the bush where it tremblingly couch’d ; 
The gossamer motionless hung from the spray 
Where the weight of the dew-drop had torn it away, 
The rock, by the aspen, was not more still 

Than those delicate leaves an air whisper could thrill, 
And the seed of the thistle, that whisper could swing 
Aloft on its wheel, as though borne on a wing, 
When the yellow bird sever’d it, dipping across, 

Its soft plumes unruffled, fell down to the moss. 

The foot of the Hunter sunk deep in the mass 

Of green slime, which late gush’d a clear brook, through the grass; 
And on, as he struggled, his breath came thick, 

And his limbs turn’d faint, and his spirit sick. 


Upon a prostrate lichen’d trunk 
At length the toil-worn Hunter sunk. 
The insect’s whirring clarion, wound 
Up from the grass, with lulling sound, 
The quail’s quick whistle echoed clear 
From a root spotted stubble near, 
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The drowsy murmur of the bee, 

The bird’s low twitter from the tree, 
His beating pulses sooth’d, till sleep 
Stole on his eyelids, sweet and deep. 


Dreams held their empire now, 
The cool stream leap’d to meet his lip; he felt 
Round his hot skin the balmy breezes melt, 
And from his throbbing veins depart the glow. 


Now on the mountain ledge 

With his fleet hound he track’d the flying deer, 
And now, with its loud thunders in his ear, 
He urg’d his bark above the torrent’s edge. 

Louder and heavier swell’d the sound, 

It seem’d to fill the air around, 

And wakening with a start of fear, 

That deep stern roar still met his ear; 

Thick stifling smoke obscur’d his view 

With fiery spots fierce glaring through; 

Up a rock’s side he sped his flight, 

There burst the scene upon his sight. 
An ocean of flame there was blazing and roaring, 
And whirling and surging, swift onwards, was pouring; 
The forest was rocking and plunging below 
In a gulf, which each fall made more fiercely to glow, 
The tallest trees melted away like a breath 
As those waves circled on, full of horror and death ; 
And the ground seem’d to crumble, while high over all, 
Dense, black, and gigantic, smoke hung like a pall. 
As onward this cataract awful career’d, 
ei) The scene to the terrified Hunter appear’d, 
Vi i TE Like a demon arous’d, marching on in his ire, 

{ With his trumpet of thunder and banner of fire. 


ite An instant gaz’d the Hunter there, 
| The instant whelm’d in deep despair. 
; | ti Then bounding, he flew on his footstep of wind 
From the flames, that more fiercely came rolling behind. 
} Red streaks were darting o’er his head, 
be Like rain, the coals were round him shed, 
& And a huge pine beside him thunder’d, 
Blinding his sight with fragments sunder’d. 
As swifter speeds he, wing’d with fear, 
| Hark! piercing howls come swelling near. 
ii With jaw of foam, and skin scorch’d black, 
4 And rolling eye, and bristling back, 
Tearing his flesh with pain and wrath, 
A panther bounds along his path. 


But now, quick silvery sparkles break 

F Upon his eye, the lake—the lake-- 
Bursts to his view, oh! cool and sweet 
The waters gurgle at his feet: 
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One plunge in its crystal—the Hunter laves 

His feverish limbs in the laughing waves, 

And he cleaves his way to the refuge before, 

Where the forest stands green on the opposite shore. 


On the moist soft grass the Hunter bends, 

His incense of thanks for his safety ascends. 

To the brink of the lake yawns the red abyss, 

Like serpents the flames on its edges hiss, 

But a gleam flash’d o’er, more quick and keen 

Than the dart of the blaze in that burning scene, 
And a sound roll’d by, more stern and deep 

Than the roar of that element’s wildest sweep; 

’T was the frowning storm cloud’s voice and eye 
Spreading his mantle across the sky. 

In thick gray sheets pour’d the drenching rain, 

And the flames shrunk back with their greedy train, 
Now cowering low, and now flashing high 

With a fitful start, to sink down and die. 

Still more fierce and more fast dash’d the rain, till attir’d 
In his shroud of thick smoke, the red Demon expir’d. 


A. B. 8. 
Sullivan Co. N. Y. 


COPY-RIGHT LAW. 


NO. II. 


TO THE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 


In our last number we addressed ourselves to the writers of our 
country, entreating them to exert themselves in favour of the Copy- 
right law ; we now turn to the publishers throughout the United 
States, and call upon them to direct their energies, earnestly and 
industriously, to the same object. 

In making this appeal to the publishers, we choose to place the 
question on the highest ground; 1. e. of duty, justice, and right. 
We will afterwards speak of it as touching the interests of our pub- 
lishers ; but it must first be considered merely in reference to the 
standard of right. Before proceeding farther, however, we wish to 
disclaim all feeling of hostility towards publishers. With only three 
or four exceptions, we have no fault to find with them; the laws of 
our country are such as to compel them to adopt precisely the 
course they do: it is impossible for them to give much encourage- 
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ment to native literature, or to do justice to foreign writers under 
existing circumstances: they would be ruined if they were to at- 
tempt it. We therefore throw no blame upon publishers ; the fault 
is in the legislation of our country : our laws are deficient, lament- 
ably deficient in this respect ; and we earnestly invite the publishers 
to make one common cause with the writers in endeavouring to re- 
medy this deficiency. 

The bad legislation of our country is the source of the mischief, 

but unfortunately the publishers are the instruments by which the 
mischief is done. All the argument in the world cannot prove that 
they do not reprint English books ; that they do not do this with- 
out asking leave of the English author, and without making him 
any compensation for his work; and thereby do foul injustice to 
foreign writers. No amount of ingenuity and sophistry can con- 
vince rational men that the American publisher would be foolish 
enough to pay a native writer an adequate sum for his manuscript, 
when he can republish for nothing an English work that will sell as 
well as the American book: such a course would very soon ruin 
him. Our publishers then, however innocent their intentions and 
wishes, are compelled by circumstances to do a great wrong, viz: 
to throw an incubus upon American literature, and to lead a life of 
theft ; for the republication of foreign works, without the consent 
of the author, and without making him a suitable compensation, is 
to all intents and purposes a theft ; sanctioned by law, or rather by 
the want of law; but still, when judged by a high unyielding mo- 
rality, no better than sheer robbery. It is no answer to this, that 
the publisher does sometimes pay the foreign writer after reprinting 
his work ; honour to those who have had the generosity to do this : 
but if the work was republished without making any terms with the 
author, there is no more justice in it than there would be in the 
conduct of a strong man who should seize upon his neighbour and 
compel him to work for him, and when the work was done should 
pay him whatever he thought proper for his services. 
y. It may be said, perhaps, that if our publishers could be made to 
view the subject in this light, they would do justice to English wri- 
ters without waiting for a law to compel them: they would feel 
bound as honest men to do it ; and this sense of honour would effect 
the same purpose as the desired copy-right law. But we reply to 
this, that if all the just minded publishers in the country should 
combine to do this justice to foreign writers, at that very moment 
hundreds of rogues would rush into the business, and ruin the ho- 
nest and well-meaning of the trade. 

Till the passage of the copy-right law shall take place, then those 
who are engaged in reprinting English works must be obnoxious to 
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the charge of carrying on a mischievous, unjust, and hardly honest 
business. On this ground, therefore, we call upon the American pub- 
lishers to join with us in urging the passage of the copy-right law. 

Let us now consider the question in another point of view. We 
have hitherto gone on the supposition that all our publishers were 
equally benefited by this free trade in foreign works—that the 
chance for making money was equal for all. But this is not the 
case ; the business is almost monopolized by three or four powerful 
houses. We trust that most of our publishers are too honest to 
carry on such a trade; but at any rate the matter is almost taken 
out of their hands. Ina former number of this Magazine, a re- 
markable instance was related of literary piracy committed by a 
Southern publishing house, in the republication of “ Midshipman 
Easy,” after it had already been reprinted in Boston according to 
an agreement made between Mr. Capen of the Boston firm and the 
Author of the work. Such conduct ought to be denounced in un- 
measured terms of reproach and scorn. If the business of republi- 
cation were diffused equally among all the publishers of the country, 
the case would not be so bad as at present: for among the many 
honest and upright men who are engaged in the trade, there would 
undoubtedly be some tacit agreement to make compensation to 
foreign authors for their works; and the reprints being not hurried 
through the press, would appear in a more decent form than at pre- 
sent. 

It is undoubtedly the case that a very small number of publishers 
are benefited by the liberty of reprinting at pleasure the works of 
foreign writers. ‘The surest way to place all the brothers of the 
trade upon an equal footing, is to pass the copy-right law. The 
first effect of this would be to enable the person who has obtained 
the copy-right from the English author, to publish it correctly, and 
in whatever form he pleases. He will be sure, if he chooses to 
make a handsome book, that no poorer and cheaper edition will be 
issued to ruin the sale of his; or if he prefers to publish a cheap 
edition, he will be certain that no wealthier tradesman, employing a 
greater number of hands, and presses, will be before him in putting 
out the same work. 

The second important effect upon American publishers is, un- 
doubtedly, the increase of business which the copy-right law would 
cause. In the present state of suspicion and distrust which the 
members of this trade must, in some degree at least, entertain to- 
wards each other, it cannot but happen that the publication of many 
foreign works is abandoned ; each publisher fearing that if he under- 
takes it, some other one will step in and injure him by the competi- 
tion. If the copy-right of foreign works could be secured, there 
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can be no doubt that many books would be reprinted here which 
are now entirely neglected. But the business would also be in- 
creased by the greater number of writers, both English and Ameri- 
can, who would be brought into the field. Among the thousands of 
professed writers in England, there would be a very large number 
who would gladly write for America if they were certain that the 
profits of their labours could be secured to them; and American 
writers would then for the first time enter the lists in earnest. Let 
not our publishers be alarmed by visions of the enormous sums they 
would thus be obliged to pay to authors for their copy-rights. It 
would be entirely a matter of choice with them, whether they should 
purchase the manuscript from the foreign writer or not: only give 
writers the fair standing which the copy-right law would secure to 
them, and they would be ready enough to print works on their own 
account. 

The most important effect, however, of the copy-right law upon 
publishers, would be found in its power to elevate the character of 
the business; to say nothing of the additional respectability it 
would confer upon the trade in an honourable point of view, the law 
would be found to produce very important results in the increased 
intelligence and information which it would bring into the publish- 
ing business. Where the occupation of a publisher leads him into 
the habit of reading and judging of manuscripts, it makes a literary 
man of him; he is obliged to be educated, and must have an ac- 
quaintance with the current literature of the day in order to form 
his opinions of the works he is to bring out. 

An intelligent and educated publisher occupies a very important 
and enviable station in the community. He is a powerful patron of 
literature: at his house are gathered the genius and talent of the 
land ; to him the trained writers, men of established fame and high 
standing resort as a common friend ; the young and modest aspi- 
rants look to him as a benefactor and a parent ; all take pleasure 
in perpetuating his name and toiling for his fortune. What a host 
of recollections, how many delightful incidents, how many instances 
of touching gratitude, what crowds of mighty geniuses rise up to 
the mind at mere mention of the name of John Murray ! 

We will close with a single anecdote of the gratitude of writers 
towards a liberal and enlightened publisher in Paris. Every one 
has heard of the book of “ A Hundred and One,” but perhaps all do 
not know the history of the work. About six years ago a remark. 
able publisher in Paris, having entered into some unfortunate specu- 
lations, was ruined by them. ‘The writers who had been in the 
habit of resorting to him for the publication of their works, were in- 
vited to meet in order to take some measures for his relief. They 
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assembled to the number of a hundred and one. Each of these 
writers pledged himself on the spot to write some treatise, essay, 
or story, and present it to this publisher; and the book of “ A Hun- 
dred and One” contains their contributions. This unparalleled 
album, this casket of intellectual gems glittering with every hue and 
in every form, proved a mine of wealth to the person on whom it 
was bestowed. Give us the copy-right law, and such will be the 
intercourse between American publishers and writers, 


THE DESERTED SHIP. 


I. 


Sitence and night are o’er the waters cast— 

The unruffled waters—Heaven is clothed around 
With dark, low-hanging clouds, careering fast 
And gathering wildly, though there is no sound 
Of wind abroad ;—the Ocean’s mighty bound 

Is calm and glassed,—and would be motionless, 
But long, low, silent undulations, crowned 

' With shadows which the low’ring clouds impress, 
In lazy swell roll by, and ever-changing dress— 


Il. 


A gallant barque is there ;—each useless sail 

Hangs loosely flapping as the vessel heaves 

On the long swell, and, gleaming dimly pale 

From the surrounding darkness, faintly leaves 

Its image where the whispering water weaves 

; A soft, phosphoric chain around the side 
Of the slow-rolling ship, which brightly cleaves 
The object and its shadow ;—but the tide 

Beyond unites with gloom—defineless, dark and wide. 


Ill, 


But lo! there is a frown upon the face 
Of the late mirrored Ocean; now and then 
Quick, fitful gusts sweep by in playful race, 
, ’ Then leave the sea awhile serene again ;— 
Why spring not to the yards the sailor-men 
On board that reeling ship ?—Why lower they not 
The topsails to the cap 7—Whry careless, when 
It threatens thus, to set the braces taught* . 
And furl the lighter sails, ere by the tempest caught 7— - 


* Nautice, for “ tight.” 
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Iv. 


Yon ship is tenantless ; for many a day 
The waters hath she traversed, with no guide 
To shape her course along the doubtful way ;— 
She is the tempest’s plaything, and the tide 
Hath tossed her for its pastime :—now in pride 
She hath dashed onward o’er the foamy waste, 
And now hath slept serene, like Ocean’s bride, 
On his unruffled bosom ;—she hath faced 

Nobly the billows’ force and the wild tempest’s haste. 


Rich was her freight from Ceylon’s spicy shore, 
Stout was her crew and fearless ;—but ere long 
Death on disease’s pinions hovered o’er 
The fated ship; the gallant and the strong 
Sank one by one amid that haggard throng, 
And found deep graves in Ocean’s dark domain; 
At length but one remained, who still among 
His dying comrades stood untouched by pain. 
And still he toiled and hoped some friendly port to gain. 


Vi. 


He saw, with sullen splash, the waters close 
Above his last dead shipmate, and he stood 
Gazing awhile upon the deep repose 
And circling ripples of the closing flood ;— 
Down—down—far down, in melancholy mood ' 
He watched the sinking form, then turned away 
And paced the deck’s unbroken solitude, 
And thought upon his Gop ;—he kneeled to pray— 
He rose to Hope and Faith—the land before him lay. 


Vil. 


The rising breeze swept landward,—wide he spread 

The canvass to its power—the vessel flew ;— 

Nearer and nearer to the shore she sped— 

He climbed the mast to gain a fuller view ;— 

He marked the distant hills’ empurpled hue— 

They were his native hills !—but still once more 

Despair assailed him—adverse breezes blew ;— 

A moment’s pause—he sprang the boat to lower, 
Laboured with vigorous arm, and gained his native shore. 


VI. 


And back to Ocean’s solitary waste 

Passed the deserted ship, unharmed by wave, 
By rock or tempest ; oft the storm hath chased 
it | That lonely barque at midnight near some brave 
The And gallant argosy, and as she drove 
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Past on the foaming billows, the pale crew 

Have hailed, and hailed, and wondered why she gave 

No answer to their cry—for still she flew 
Silently—darkly by, and faded from their view. 


IX. 


But mark !—The fitful gusts have spent their rage, 
And tenfold blackness gathers in the sky,— 
The rolling clouds a fearful combat wage,— 
Shafts of blue lightning flash—and mightily 
The crashing thunder bellows :—doth mine eye 
Bring me false images ?—or is there light 
On board that lonely vessel ?—Yes!—on high 
It throws its gleams up through the frowning night, 
And gilds the flapping sails and ropes storm-bleached and white. 


x. 


Raved not the thunder thus, ’twere well to hail— 

But pause—the light increases—see ! it sends 

Its ruddy glare on every mast and sail, 

And flashes o’er the deck ;—’tis fire !—It bends 

Its glittering course aloft, and now extends 

Clasping the canvass in its red embrace, 

And the doomed vessel, wrapped in splendour, lends 

New horror to the night’s wild, fearful face, 
Painting on wave and cloud a wide and fiery trace. 


XI. 


Crashing and flashing falls the lofty mast 

Troubling the hissing waters, and a stream 

Of pitchy fire comes spouting wild and fast 

Up through the broken hatches, whilst a steam 

Of spicy odours floats around :—a gleam 

Of fiercer fire succeeds—a rending crash— 

And then a stunning roar whose echoes seem 

More mighty than the thunder’s—a quick flash— 

Where is the gallant ship ?— Ask of the lightning’s flash !— 


J. H. C. 


VOL. IX, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Letters to Young Ladies ; by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. Third edition. 
1 vol. Harpers. Second notice. 


“For thou art woman! In that word 
Life’s dearest hopes and memories come ;”’ &c., &c. 


Tuere’s as much of the sage as of the poet in those lines of yours, Mr. Hal- 
leck ; and we who—though permitted to lucubrate here editorially—may, for 
aught the reader knows, write in stays and stomacher ourselves, we thank you 
for them in the name of the whole sex. You are dear to them as one of those 
who have conspired to throw the egis of genius around those gentle virtues 
which, in this age of friction and radicalism, are in danger of being worn away 
or uprooted by the fierce ‘‘ onward movement” of society ; you must forgive us, 
however, if, catching something from the utilitarian spirit around us, we view 
your words in a light other than the sentimental one in which they were uttered. 
To say nothing of ‘ memories,” we do indeed believe that in that word ‘“ wo- 
man,” “ life’s dearest hopes” —the world’s dearest hopes are centered ! 

The danger that most threatens society in the present “ march of intellect” and 
American society, especially where that march is most perceptible, is the neglect 
of the morals while cultivating the understanding—the subjugation of the heart 
tothe head. We are convinced, from statistical data, to which, as they are 
within the reach of every one—we need not more particularly refer, that, so far 
as mere mental acquisition is concerned, our rising generation is perhaps the 
most intelligent that the world has yet seen! But we are hardly the less con- 
vinced that we are engaged in educating a nation of intellectual sharpers. The 
quo animo of every thing as referred to utility solely ; the eager pursuit of wealth, 
not as a means but as an end; the mean homage accorded to its possession ; and 
above all, the respect that is paid to talent unaccompanied by worth—to talent 
viewed only in the light of capital, and valued according to the interest it pro- 
duces, all indicate that a hard, coarse, brassy film is growing over society, be- 
neath which every gentle and generous emotion withers and dies. Schemes of 
benevolence, indeed, are rife throughout the land, and the fires of fanatic zeal are 
reflected from the glaciers of wide-spread selfishness ; but the tempered warmth of 
philanthropy, the genial interchange of good will and confidence—the happy 
spirit that springs from mutual reliance and protection, the considerateness and 
reciprocal kindness between individuals—in families—in communities—the ties 
that should bind the young, and the respect that should accompany old age—these 
are becoming expunged from our systems of thought and action, and scorned as 
the old-womanish prejudices of a by-gone age; the fantastic drapery of a blind 
condition of society with which we with our new lights have nought to do. 
The world, in fine, would seem to be going round faster than formerly, and to 
gather each moment a centrifugal force which sends us farther from each feeling 
and association that once clustered around the magic centre of “ Home.” Wo- 
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man we believe is destined to be the centripetal power to counteract this unhappy 
influence. Her position in modern society gives it, after all, the only undeniable 
superiority which it possesses over that of the classic ages. And notwithstand- 
ing all the boasted mechanical improvements of modern days, the advocate of 
the ancients might plausibly argue that mankind moved only in a cycle, if our 
scheme of civilization did not for the first time embrace the better halfof the race. 

Nay, that which was rejected by the community-builders of old has now become 
the corner stone of the edifice. For not alone is her influence acknowledged in 
the community of which she is the immediate ornament, but the task of moulding 
the infant disposition, always yielded to woman from necessity, is now conceded 
to her from choice; and it is she who gives the first impulse to “the mind of 
the present age acting upon the mind of the next.” It is desirable, therefore, 
observes Mrs. Sigourney :— 


** It is desirable that her education should be diffused over a wider space of time, 
and one less encumbered by extraneous objects; and that the depth of its founda- 
tion should be more correctly proportioned to the imposing aspect, and redun- 
dant ornament of its superstructure. Is it not important that the sex to whom 
Nature has intrusted the moulding of the whole mass of mind in its first forma- 
tion, should be acquainted with the structure and developments of mind ?—that 
they who are to nurture the future rulers of a prosperous people, should be able 
to demonstrate from the broad annal of history, the value of just laws, and the 
duty of subordination—the blessings which they inherit, and the danger of their 
abuse ? Is it not requisite, that they on whose bosom the infant heart must be 
cherished, should be vigilant to watch its earliest pulsations of good or evil ?— 
that they who are commissioned to light the lamp of the soul, should know how 
to feed it with pure oil ?—that they in whose hand is the welfare of beings never 
to die, should be fitted to perform the work, and earn the plaudit of Heaven ? 

“That the vocation of females is tu teach, has been laid down as a position 
which it is impossible to controvert. In seminaries, academies and schools, they 
possess peculiar facilities for coming in contact with the unfolding and unformed 
mind. It is true, that only a small proportion are engaged in the departments of 
public and systematic instruction. Yet the hearing of recitations, and the rou- 
tine of scholastic discipline, are but parts of education. It is in the domestic 
sphere, in her own native province, that woman is inevitably a teacher. There 
she modifies by her example, her dependants, her companions, every dweller un- 
der her own roof. Is not the infant in its cradle, her pupil? Does not her 
smile give the earliest lesson to its soul? Is not her prayer the first messenger 
for it in the court of Heaven? Does she not enshrine her own image in the 
sanctuary of the young child’s mind so firmly that no revulsion can displace, no 
idolatry supplant it? Does she not guide the daughter, until placing her hand 
in that of her husband, she reaches that pedestal, from whence, in her turn, she 
imparts to others the stamp and colouring which she has herself received ? 
Might she not, even upon her sons, engrave what they shall take unchanged 
through all the temptations of time, to the bar of the last judgment? Does not 
the influence of woman rest upon every member of her household, like the dew 
upon the tender herb, or the sunbeam silently educating the young flower? or as 
the shower, and the sleepless stream, cheer and invigorate the proudest tree of 
the forest ? 

“ Admitting then, that whether she wills it or not, whether she even knows it 
or not, she is still ateacher—and perceiving that the mind in its most plastic 
state is yielded to her tutelage, it becomes a most momentous inquiry what she 
shall be qualified to teach. Will she not of necessity impart what she most 
prizes and best understands. Has she not power to impress her own lineaments 
on the next generation? If wisdom and utility have been the objects of her 
choice, society will surely reap the benefit. If folly and self-indulgence are her 
prevailing characteristics, posterity are in danger of inheriting the likeness, 

“ This influence is most visible and operative in a republic. The intelligence 
and virtue of its every citizen have a heightened relative value.— Its safety may 
be interwoven with the destiny of those, whose birthplace is in obscurity. The 
springs of its vitality are liable to be touched, or the chords of its harmony to be 
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“Teachers under such a form of government should be held in the highest 
honour. They are the allies of legislators. They have agency in the preven- 
tion of crime. They aid in regulating the atmosphere, whose incessant action 
and pressure causes the life-blood to circulate, and return pure and healthful to 
the heart of the nation. 

“Of what unspeakable importance then, is her education, who gives lessons 
before any other instructer—who pre-occupies the unwritten page of being—who 
produces impressions which only death can obliterate—and mingles with the 
cradle-dream what shall be read in Eternity. Well may statesmen and philoso- 
phers debate how she may be best educated, who is to educate all mankind.” 


* How she may be best educated, who is to educate all mankind!” This is 
indeed a momentous question. ‘The importance of female education requires no 
more eloquent or able advocate than Mrs. Sigourney. But the mode and na- 
ture of that education will long be open to discussion. With all respect for ‘‘ the 
’ologies,” in which ladies now delight—the arts and sciences which fashion says 
they must be taught, and the different dialects they love to patter—we deem 
the education of character, the moulding of the heart, of infinitely more importance 
than either. The characters of men are formed by the attrition of society. You 
may appropriate the early years of a boy’s life to the cramming him with “ Latin 
and Greek ; mathematics, history, the use of the globes, &c., &c.,” as the news- 
paper advertisements phrase it; and, provided good principles are instilled into 
him at home, you may send him out into the world with all his crude notions of 
men and things to take his chance of having them corrected, and securing his 
share of the floating stock of common sense in the community. But with a girl 
it is widely different. Society cannot school her heart to any good. Nay, it 
requires all her home teaching to shield it from evil. The formation of her 
character, if it be one of truly feminine excellence, must be begun and completed 
at home. The boy, in a word, is compelled to think for himself by the circum- 
stances with which he is surrounded. The girl, for the want of the action of 
those circumstances upon her mind, must be taught to think. To learn early 
from self-knowledge what is most important to her own happiness—to adopt and 
pursue her scheme of life with firmness, and to impart her considerateness and 
regulated sense as far as possible to those who are brought within her influence. 

Were such the general education of women, and charactére (a hardly translata- 
ble word) cultivated rather than particular talent, their individual happiness and 
their weight in society would be much enhanced, while the distinguishing traits 
which ennobled them would be far more likely to be transmitted to their descend- 
ants. ‘The mothers of the most distinguished men have been more remarkable 
for strength of character than for either genius or acquirement. But this “ edu- 
cation of the heart,” as it might be called, does not at all preclude intellectual ac- 
quirement. All that we insist upon is, that it should at first precede, and subse- 
quently go hand in hand, with other species of culture; that women should learn 
to use their minds as well as their memories, and the heart keep up that communi- 
cation with the head, which in modern belles is as irregular as the transmission 
af the mail. As an essential part of such a system, and to enlarge and strengthen 
their minds, as well as to give scope and elevation to their affections, we would 
have an American lady taught more about her own country than most of them 
know or care to know at present. The feeling of Loyalty which ennobles the 
cultivated females of other lands, may well be rivalled by the still loftier emotion 
of Patriotism, in ours; but the latter sentiment is so much more an abstract one 
than the other, that it is rarely conceived in the same fulness and power by fe- 
male minds; and it is education alone which can change their natures in this par- 
ticular. We remember, in reading Mrs. Butler’s severely berated journal, feeling 
willing to forgive her for all her sins against our country in consideration of the 
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generous panchoristic* attachment she betrays for her own; but we have met 
with more than one fair American of equal cleverness, who sympathizes with her 
in the emotion without changing the object; a partiality that is perhaps easily 
accounted for, when we remember that almost all the associations of romance 
and fashion (the Gog and Magog of female Fancy) are now, as formerly, manu- 
factured for us in Britain. This disposition of the sex to look backward to the land 
of their sires, dates from the days of the Patriarch’s wife, and we can hardly help 
the petrifying consequences in this generation: but with the growth of a national 
literature, and the dissemination of a true and natural taste, the obliquity of feeling 
will vanish in the upper classes, where alone it still maintains its ground: and 
the smouldering remains of the Anglo mania among the women will be considered 
as absurd in a few years, as we now regard the Gallic mania among the men of 
our Republic, whom Citizen Genet innoculated some thirty years since. In the 
mean time, writers like Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Sedgwick, and a few others, of 
whom their sex may justly boast, will do much to create a healthy tone of feel- 
ing upon this as upon other subjects. 

Our rambling disquisition now brings us back to the book from which we 
started, from which we propose to make some extracts, whose eloquence and 
beauty will far more effectually recommend the volume to which they belong 
than any thing we could ourselves add in its praise. 


THE MIND BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


“We cannot but feel that we are beings of a two-fold nature—that our journey 
to the tomb is short, and the existence beyond it immortal. Is there any attain- 
ment that we may reserve, when we lay down the body ? We know, that of the 
gold which perishes, we may take none with us when dust returneth todust. Of 
the treasures which the mind accumulates, may we carry aught with us, to that 
bourne, whence no traveller returns ? 

‘“* We may have been delighted with the studies of Nature, and penetrated into 
those caverns where she perfects her chymistry in secret. Composing and 
decomposing—changing matter into nameless forms—pursuing the subtilest 
essences through the air, and resolving even that air into its original elements— 
what will be the gain, when we pass from material to immaterial, and this great 
museum and laboratory, the time-worn earth, shall dissolve in its own central 
fires ? 

“* We may have become adepts in the physiology of man—scanning the mecha- 
nism of the eye, tiil light itself unfolded its invisible laws—of the ear, till its most 
hidden reticulations confessed their mysterious agency with sound—of the heart, 
till that citadel of life revealed its hermit-policy : but will these researches be 
available, in a state of being which ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard—nor the 
heart of man conceived ?” 

“Will he who fathoms the waters, and computes their pressure and power, 
have need of this skill, ‘where there is no more sea?’ Will the mathematician 
exercise the lore, by which he measured the heavens—or the astronomer, the sci- 
ence which discovered the stars, when called to go beyond their light ? 

“Those who have penetrated most deeply into the intellectual structure of 
man, lifted the curtain from the birthplace of thought, traced the springs of action 
to their fountain, and thrown the veiled and shrinking motive into the crucible, 
perceive the object of their study, taking a new form, entering disembodied an 
unknown state of existence, and receiving powers adapted to its laws and modes 
of intercourse. 

““ We have no proof that the sciences, to which years of labour have been de- 
voted, will survive the tomb. But the impressions en have made—the disposi- 
tions they have nurtured—the good or evil they have helped to stamp upon the 
soul—will go with it into Eternity. The adoring awe, the deep humility, in- 
spired by the study of the planets and their laws—the love of truth, which he 
cherished who pursued the scienle that demonstrates it—will find a response 
among angels and archangels. The praise that was learned amid the melodies 
of nature—or from the lyre of consecrated genius—may pour its perfected tones 


* Colonice, for “ whole hog,” vide a paper on “The Colonic Dialect.” Am. Mon. for Sep. 
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from a seraph’s harp. The goodness taught in the whole frame of Creation—by 
the flower lifiing its honey-cup to the insect, and the leaf drawing its green cur- 
tain round the nursing-chamber of the smallest bird ; by the pure stream, refresh- 
ing both the grass and the flocks that feed on it, the tree, and the master of its 
fruits; the tender charity caught from the happiness of the humblest creature— 
will be at home in His presence, who hath pronounced himself the ‘ God of love.’ 

“ ‘The studies, therefore, which we pursue, as the means of intellectual delight, 
or the instruments of acquiring wealth and honour among men, are valuable at 
the close of life only as they have promoted those dispositions which constitute 
the bliss of an unending existence. ‘Tested by its tendencies beyond the grave, 
Religion, in its bearings and results, transcends all other sciences. The know- 
ledge which it imparts does not perish with the stroke which disunites the body 
from its ethereal companion. Whilst its precepts lead to the highest improve- 
ment of this state of probation, its spirit is congenial with that ineffable reward 
to which we aspire. It is the preparation for immortality, which should be daily 
and hourly wrought out, amid all the mutations of time.” 


THE INDUSTRY OF NATURE, 


* Industry is the visible friend of happiness and virtue. It adapts the gifts of 
the Creator to the ends which he designed. We are excited to it by the exam- 

les and analogies of nature. 

“ The little rill hastens onward to the broader stream, cheering the flowers on 
its margin, and singing to the pebbles in their bed. The river rushes to the sea, 
dispensing, on a broader scale, fertility and beauty. Ocean, receiving his thou- 
sand tribute-streams, and swelling his ceaseless thunder-hymn, bears to their de- 
sired haven those white-winged messengers which promote the comfort and 
wealth of man, and act as envoys between remotest climes. In the secret bo- 
som of the earth, the little heart of the committed seed quickens, circulation com- 
mences, the slender radicles expand, the new-born plant lifts a timid eye to the 
sunbeam—the blossoms diffuse odour—the grain whitens for the reaper—the tree 
perfects its fruit. Nature is never idle. 

“ Lessons of industry come also from insect-teachers, from the winged chymist 
in the bell of the hyacinth, and the political economist bearing the kernel of corn 
to its subterranean magazine. ‘The blind pinne spins in the ocean, and the silk- 
worm in its leaf-carpeted chamber, and the spider, ‘taking hold with its hands, 
is in king’s palaces.’ The bird gathers food for itself, and for its helpless clai- 
mants with songs of love, or spreading a migratory wing, hangs its slight archi- 
tecture on the palm-branch of Africa, the wind-swept and scanty foliage of the 
oreades, or the slender, sky-piercing minaret of the Moslem. ‘The domestic ani- 
mals fill their different spheres, according to the zrades of intelligence allotted to 
them. Man, whose endowments are so noble, ought not surely to be surpassed 
in faithfulness by the inferior creation.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC HABITS UPON POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


“The strength of a nation, especially of a republican nation, is in the intelli- 
gent and well-ordered homes of the people. And in proportion as the discipline 
of families is relaxed, will the happy organization of communities be affected, 
and national character become vagrant, turbulent, or ripe for revolution. 

“ The influx of foreign population renders it doubly important, that some fea- 
tures of our native character and customs should be preserved for our descendants. 
And where can these be guarded or transmitted, so well as in the sanctity of a 
well-ordered home? The habit of breaking up family-establishments, and re- 
sorting to boarding-houses, is becoming prevalent in our larger citics. Should it 
be still more general among those whom wealth and fashion authorize to give 
tone to society, the consequences must be baneful. The character of the next 
generation must be affected by it. A less concentrated influence will be brought 
to bear upon the unformed mind. Children, losing the example of that class of 
parental virtues which the organization of a family requires, can no longer see 
their mother diffusing a general hospitality, or drawing under her shelter the 
homeless and the orphan. The father, no longer, by the wise ordering of his do- 
mesties, and by a judicious distribution of checks and encouragements to all, will 
teach his sons how to legislate for the good of others. ‘The efficiency of the mo- 
ther must be less called into exercise, and how can she instruct her daughters in 
domestic industry which she herself has no opportunity to practise? ‘The digni- 
ty of the man also suffers by this arrangement, and much of the comfort which 
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he eg from domestic life, must be resigned. Should this disruption of fa- 
milies become widely prevalent, the desultory character of a homeless people 
would fasten upon us, and the charities that cluster around the hearth-stone and 
the domestic altar—which bless the guest, and cheer the babe in its cradle—must 
wither like uprooted flowers.” 


SISTERLY VIRTUES, 


“Most of our incitements to sisterly effort, will apply with peculiar force to the 
oldest daughter of the family. The right of primogeniture, though not acknow- 
ledged under our form of government, still exists, under certain limitations, in al- 
most every household. It does not, indeed, as in some other countries, transmit 
a double portion of the paternal inheritance, or a sounding title, or a royal preroga- 
tive; since with us, there are neither entailed estates, nor orders of nobility, nor 
monarchical succession. But Nature herself gives pre-eminence to the first- 
born, who promotes the parent, at once, to the climax of enjoyment and duty, 
and wakes those springs of unutterable affection which nothing but the ice of 
death can seal. The voice, which first told the young man he was a father, will 
never be forgotten—though that voice was but the wail of the feeblest infant. ‘The 
little hand, whose touch first kindled in a mother’s heart an emotion not to be defined 
by language, an aspiration of ecstasy never before breathed or imagined, will be 
leaned on in adversity with peculiar trust—and the balm-cup which it offers, will 
be taken with complacency, even to hoary hairs. There will often be found lin- 
gering in the parental bosom some mixture of that partial tenderness with which 
a dying patriarch styled his first-born, notwithstanding his prominent faults, the 
‘excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power.’ 

“* Admitting, therefore, that priority of birth implies some degree of precedence, 
not in power or wealth, but in influence over the affections of the domestic circle, 
it should be the earnest inquiry of all thus situated, ‘how they may accomplish 
the greatest amount of good. The station of the eldest sister has always ap- 
pexred to me so peculiarly important, that the privileges which it involves assume 
almost a sacred character. ‘The natural adjunct and ally of the mother, she comes 
forth among the younger children, both as a monitress and an example. She 
readily wins their confidence, from a conviction, that more freshly than even the 

arent, she is ‘touched with the feeling of their infirmities.’ She will sometimes 

e empowered to act as an ambassador to the higher powers, while the indul- 
gence that she obtains or the penalty that she mitigates, go down into the vale 
of years, among sweet and cherished remembrances. In proportion to her inter- 
est in their affections, will be her power to improve their characters, and to allure 
them by the bright example of her own more finished excellence. Her influence up- 
on brothers is ofteneminently happy. Of a young man, who evinced high moral 
"weapon with rich and refined sensibilities, unusually developed, it was once said 

y an admiring stranger, ‘I will venture to predict that he had a good sister, and 
that she was older than himself. ” 


WHAT THE AGE REQUIRES FROM THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


“ We are impelled, my dear young friends, to higher degrees of intellectual and 
moral effort, by the continually advancing character of the age in which we live. 
It does not permit the mind to slumber at its post, with any hope of regaining a 
respectable rank in the eareer of knowledge. Its literary gymnasium has no 
dormitories. It stamps with deficiency what was considered a good education, 
twenty, or even ten years since. She who was then held accomplished, if she 
has remained content with her early attainments, will find herself painfully sur- 
passed by the spirit of the times. The usury of our day does not permit the 

talent to be long wrapped in a napkin.’ Those studies which formerly marked 
the closing grade of education, are now familiar to the infant scholar. So much 
has knowledge divested itself of mystery and of majesty, that ‘the sucking child 
plays upon the hole of the asp, and the weaned child puts his hand upon the 
cockatrice den.’ Every thing urges us onward in the pilgrimage of mind. The 
standard is constantly elevating itself, and she who would not be left behind, 
must take pains to maintain a corresponding elevation. 

“In the department of benevolence also, as well as in that of intellect, there is 
an equally perceptible progress. Not many years since the sphere of missionary 
labour was first explored. Now ‘its field is the world,’ The vast machinery, 
by which the Scriptures are dispensed to heathen climes, was then undiscovered 
and unimagined. see of those charities, which stoop to every variety-of human 
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wretchedness, were either unborn or in their infancy. Now the economy of 
charity is unfolded to the young. The most gifted minds simplify wisdom to the 
comprehension of children. The bread of eternal life is mingled with the milk of 
babes. Those who enter upon the stage of action stand upon vantage-ground, 
and are enriched with the concentrated experience of many generations. 

Our individual privileges, as well as the energetic character of the age, de- 
mand persevering exertions. We are enriched with gifts to which our ancestors 
were strangers. Our responsibilities are proportionably great. The useful 
arithmetical position, impressed in our childbood, ' that ‘more requires more, and 
less requires less,’ admits of a moral application. The temple of science has 
been thrown open, and its og so long hidden from the eye of woman, 
unveiled. She is invited to enter. In the olden time, our grandmothers received 
instruction in the use of the needle, the varieties of culinary science, and the na- 
ked elements of piety. They were expected to exhibit the knowledge drawn from 
these few sources, in its most patient, persevering, and practical results. It 
would have been counted an ‘ iniquity to be punished by the judges,’ had they 
spoiled their tent-stitch tapestry—or failed in the chymistry of a pudding, or erred 
in the verbiage of their catechism. Most faithful were they, in the ‘ few things’ 
intrusted to their care. We who, in being ‘made rulers over many things,’ are 
deeply indebted to the liberality of the age, have need of quickened and zealous 
industry, to render a correspondent return. 

The shelter and protection of a free government also demand awakened and 
grateful energies. Since its welfare is involved in the virtue and intelligence of 
its subjects, the character and habits of every member of its great family, are of 
importance. I imagine that I hear from the lips of some of the young and 
sprightly of my sex, the inquiry, ‘ Why need we concern ourselves in the affairs 
of politicians ? what share have we in the destinies of our country ? The same 
share that the rill has in the rivulet, and the rivulet in the sea. Should every 
little shaded streamlet tarry at its fountain-head, where would be the river that 
dispenses fertility—the ocean, bearing commerce and wealth upon its never-rest- 
ing tide. Woman possesses an agency which the ancient republics never disco- 
vered. The young fountains of the mind are given in charge to her. She can 
tinge them with sweetness or bitterness, ere they have chosen the channels where 
to flow, or learned to murmur their story to the time-worn pebbles. Greece, that 
disciple and worshipper of wisdom, neglected to appreciate the value of the feebler 
sex, or to believe that they, who had the moulding of the whole mass of mind in 
its first formation, might Tel to infuse a principle of permanence into national 
existence. Rome, in her wolf-nursed greatness, in her ‘ fierce democracy,’ in the 
corruption of her imperial purple, despised the moral strength that lay hidden 
under physical weakness. But our country has conceded every thing; the bles- 
sings of education, the equality of companionship, the luxury of benevolence, the 
confidence of a culturer’s office to those young buds of being, in whom is her 
wealth and her hope. What does she require of our sex, in return for these cour- 
tesies? Has she not a right to — that we give our hands to every cause of 

ace and truth—that we nurse the plants of temperance and purity—that we 

own on every inroad of disorder and vice—that we labour in all places where 
our lot may be cast, as gentle teachers of wisdom and charity, and that we hold 
ourselves, in domestic privacy, the guardians of those principles which the sage 
defends in the halls of legislation, and the priest of Jehovah upon the walls of 
Zion ? 

“ Gratitude for the religion of Jesus Christ should inspire an unwavering 
zeal. Beside the high hope of salvation which we share in common with all who 
embrace the Gospel, our obligations to it, as a sex, are peculiar and deep. It 
has broken down the vassalage which was enforced even in the most polished 
heathen climes. Its humility hath persuaded men to give honour to ‘the weaker 
vessel.’ The depressed condition of our sex in classic Greece, is familiar to all 
who read the pages of history. Though her epic poet portrayed, in radiant co- 


lours, an Andromache and a Penelope, yet they were but the imagery of fiction, 
and the situation of woman in real life was —t a grade above that of a slave. 
er most profound and faithful 


Even in Athens, the ‘ eye of Greece,’ Thucydides, nd f 
historian, asserts, that ‘ the best woman is she of whom the least can be said, either in 
the way of good or harm.’ Her degradation into a cipher accords with their es- 
timation of her powers, and the place they intended her to fill in creation. The 
brutality with which she is still treated in pagan lands, and the miseries which 
make her life a burden, cause her to deplore the birth of a female infant, with the 
same unnatural grief that the ancient Transi cherished, who, according to Hero- 
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dotus, ‘assembled to weep when a child entered the world, on account of the evils 
of that existence into which he was ushered; while they celebrated funerals with 
joy, because the deceased was released from all human calamities.’ That policy, 
which, for ages, regarded woman as toys of fancy for a moment, and then slaves 
for ever, so vile as to be shut from the consecrated temple on earth, and so devoid 
of soul as to be incapable of an entrance into heaven, is ‘abolished by Him, who 
hath made both one, and broken down the middle wall of partition between us.’ 
Double cause, then, hath woman to be faithful to her Master; to be always long- 
est at his cross and earliest at his sepulchre. Let us earnestly strive not to live 
altogether ‘to ourselves, but unto Him who hath called us to glory and virtue.’ ” 


The Italian Sketch Book ; by Henry T. Tuckerman: second edition, 
enlarged. Boston. Light and Stearns. 1837. 


No one can open this volume without being impressed by the exceeding neat- 
ness and elegance with which it is published. Every word, from the title-page to 
the end, is printed just as it should be; here are no flourishing fancy types, no 
lines double or single, butall is chaste, correct, and beautiful. We are happy to 
perceive that the public taste in this country is so rapidly improving with regard 
to the externals of books. Hitherto few American publications have been placed 
by wealthy literatewrs on the shelves of their libraries. In making a collection, 
English editions have been almost invariably preferred even of original American 
works; for the opinion prevailed to a considerable extent, that no native work, 
not thought worth reprinting in England, was worth preserving here. The re- 
cent publication of handsome editions of original works has not been ineffectual 
in dispelling the absurd prejudices entertained among us against our own literary 
productions. When the attention of the public is solicited for a new work, printed 
on horrid coarse paper, in a miserably incorrect and slovenly style—the words 
following one another like a flock of wild geese—every man of taste turns from 
it with aversion, though assured that many gems of thought lie buried in the 
dirt of so much bad ink and foul paper; he prizes each jewel, but is unwilling to 
soil his fingers in abstracting it from the toad, ugly and venomous. On the con- 
trary, a volume, neatly printed, with clear white paper and a margin proportioned 
to the page, attracts purehasers though its literary merit may be exceedingly 
small. If matters go on improving in the way which the work under notice 
would seem to indicate, we may soon expect to see whole libraries composed en- 
tirely of American editions—not only of native, but English works. To our own 
spirited publisher, George Dearborn, and to Hilliard, Gray & Co., the public is 
chiefly indebted for elegant copies of standard English authors, as well as of the 
Greek and Roman classics. We never saw from either house a poorly printed 
book. Light & Stearns, though their publications are comparatively few, de- 
serve proportionate praise. 

The first edition of “ The Italian Sketch Book” was issued in Philadelphia, 
under the immediate supervision of its author, after his return from a year’s resi- 
dence in Italy. The “ second edition” succeeds, at an interval of two months, 
his departure from home to revisit the scenes which he has so glowingly por- 
trayed, and which seem so congenial to his taste and feelings. As this Magazine 
contained u notice of the first edition, we shall not detain our readers with any 
criticism on the present, but simply state that there are some additional sketches 
iy the new volume superior in interest to those which have previously appeared. 
We warmly recommend the work to those who are about to visit the places 
which are vividly described, or to those who, compelled to sit at home, would de- 
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light their minds with truly-drawn pictures of the fair scenes of Italy. Mr. 
Tuckerman is again travelling in those romantic regions, and the readers of this 
journal may anticipate the pleasure of soon seeing in our pages a new series of 
sketches and impressions similar to those comprised in the charming volume 
now commended to their notice. 


New Views of Christianity, Society, and the Church: by O. A. 
Brownson. Boston. James Monroe and Company. 1836. 


Irv is quite refreshing to see a subject of such general interest as Religion 
taken up in a philosophical manner—as we take up Art or Science. Religion is 
a great fact in human nature. Christianity, when we consider it as existing in 
the minds of its Author and first apostles, is the perfection of Religion. The 
actual Religion of Christendom, however, is another thing from Christianity. It 
is happily called by Mr. Brownson—the Church. 

The work before us is written for scholars. It is therefore in scientific lan- 
guage. But it has no obscurity or vagueness of expression. It states the rela- 
tions of the great philosophical systems of Spiritualism and Materialism with 
great luminousness, (having, in the first place, sketched their history in a mas- 
terly way,) and shows precisely what have been the sources of division in the 
Church, and what is the foundation of union. The view is flattering to no sect, 
while it is just and liberal to all sects. The author seems to be fairly aside, if 
not above Sectarian ground. He writes like a layman, not like a theologian ; 
and his work is addressed to laymen as well as theologians. And with laymen 
it will have its weight. It really seems to be time for men to understand that 
Religion, even as a science, is not the monopoly of a single class; but that it 
belongs to all, and especially to the philosophic thinker and the man of com- 
mon sense. 

Mr. Brownson undertakes to restore the word Atonement to its original sense, 
using it boldly in the sense of the reconciliation of spirit and matter through the 
manifestation of the Divine nature in the body of Jesus Christ. It is used in 
this sense in the oldest English writers, not theological. In the very oldest piece 
of English prose extant—Sir Thomas More’s History of Richard the Third— 
the word atonement is used in the sense of reconciliation. At-one-ment: its very 
etymology proves its meaning. In the only instance in which it is used in the 
New Testament, it is said, that “ by Jesus Christ we have received the 
atonement,” ¢.¢. the knowledge of the harmony between the spiritual and the 
material law, both of which were obeyed perfectly by him. This explanation 
justifies the phrase ‘“ God man” as applied to Jesus Christ; and Mr. Brown- 
son, as a Unitarian, shows his magnanimity in accepting this phrase from other 
sects. Other sects would do well to take his explanation of the atonement, which 
gives meaning to this phrase, that has so often been a mere counter in theological 
writings. 

On the whole, we accept these “ Views” as a good omen of the evolving of a 
true Christian union from the broken fragments of the church. This union has 
been sought in outward conformity of discipline in vain. It has been sought in 
gentleness of feeling, in vain; for human minds will not rest on the best of feel- 
ings. They find no rest but in ideas. Mr. Brownson points out the all-per- 
vading ideas on which union rests, and which no diversity of form, and no mis- 
take of any sect, darkens entirely. 


As we are not theological, we should not have noticed this work had it not 
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been altogether out of the common type. We think one would hardly be able to 
guess to what sect the author belongs. It addresses all sects on the same ground, 
not setting up one against or over another. We advise all scientific Cliristians 
at least, and all infidels, to read it. 


Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of England, in the 
Summer of 1836 ; by Sir George Head. 1 Vol. 12mo. Harpers. 


Tuis is a collection of sketches, thrown off in a light, agreeable style, and em- 
bodying many useful particulars, with much lively description of scenery and 
manners. Sir George Head is the most unaffected of English travellers. He 
accommodates himself readily to the peculiarities of the various classes of his 
countrymen among whom he is thrown, and when occasion offers, does not hesi- 
tate to relieve an infirm porter of his wheel-barrow, and chat with him with most 
un-English-like condescension, while trundling his own luggage to the door of an 
inn. His portraits of society are taken chiefly from the middle and lower classes, 
which he paints with a careless and happy pencil in that off-hand style which 
gives the greatest charm of reality to such pictures. The work is of too unpre- 
tending a character to invite discussion upon the subjects started in it, and our 
readers will be better contented with a few extracts than by any further observa- 
tions we might offer. 


THE ARTIST DRIELSMA, 


“In one of the streets leading to the docks, Hanover-street, 1 observed in the 
window of a very small shop, two clocks, each of singular construction, so that I 
was induced to enter for the purpose of looking at them. I found the owner of 
the shop to be a poor Dutchman, an artist, by name Drielsma, who claimed no 
other merit than that of having merely invented the clocks, which, as they told 
the hour much after the same manner of other people’s, had nothing to recommend 
them, except that they set about their work in a different way. Nevertheless, it 
appears to me that any application of a new principle, though not of itself to be 
turned to useful purpose, is always interesting, and fairly to be estimated as a step 
in the scale of science. In the mean time no other measures were taken by Dri- 
elsma to bring his clocks into notice, (that of taking out a patent being, owing to 
his circumstances, quite out of the question,) than to prepare a huge sheet of ele- 
phant paper to receive the names of bountiful and scientific contributors. The 

aper was headed in beautiful text, and contained a brief statement of his object. 

he space below—blank. Besides the two clocks aforesaid, 1 saw very little fur- 
niture in his apartment, more than some watchmakers’ tools, a few brass wheels, 
and an eyeglass. 

“ The first of these clocks was what he termed a railway clock, inasmuch as, 
when it was placed on the top of a small inclined plane, it descended slowly by 
its own gravity—that is to say, about eight inches in thirty-six hours, while ly 
the action of its descent it wound itself up. Therefore the owner had nothing to 
do but merely occasionally to lift it from a lower point of the plane, and place it 
on the higher. The inclined plane was an ornamental mahogany frame, in 
shape like an ottoman, the railway being formed by two brass parallel serrated 
ridges extending from top to bottom. The clock was in shape a cylinder, one of 
the vertical sides of which formed the dial-plate. 

“ The other clock consisted, in the first place, of an hour circle a couple of feet 
in diameter, having a pin in the centre to receive the index. The hour circle was 
fastened perpendicularly to the wall, and the index lay upon the table. "When the 
index (or hour hand) was put on the pin, the machine resembled, to all intents 
and purposes, a small church clock; but the singularity of it was, that the hour 
circle being against the wall, and the hour hand on the table, as before said, the 
index need only b- put on the pin, and spun round like that of an E O table, when, 
mirabile dictu! it always stopped at the hour. And being, moreover, once set 
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in its place, it continued to traverse the hour circle like the hand of an ordinary 
clock. 

“ The only way I could account for the operation was this: The index was at 
one end barbed like an arrow. At the other end was a little watch, having one 
hand that traversed a dial marked with divisions. There was probably a small 
weight within this little watch, moving round the circular periphery, which 
weight, as it changed its position, altered the centre of gravity of the index. The 
weight being at the extreme point of its orbit, that is, at the greatest distance from 
the point of the barb, would predominate with the greatest force against the other 
end, and fall to the bottom. In that case the index would point to twelve o'clock. 
On the contrary, when the weight reached the nearest point of its orbit, it would 
act with least force against the other end, which other end would in its turn fall 
to the bottom and point to six o’clock. As the above stated motions would be 
gradual, and not sudden, an equilibrium would be effected in every part of the 
circle, so as to attain the end proposed. 

“ A few weeks subsequent to my visit to the artist, I happened to enter a mag- 
nificent shop containing all sorts of articles of vertu, at Buxton; where, amon 
other objects of curiosity, I observed one of poor Drielsma’s railway clocks. 
recognized it in a moment, and immediately made inquiries on the subject. The 

entleman in the shop replied that the article was one made by Drielsma, who 
fad, he said, contracted to supply him with a certain number of them. I did not 
quite understand the remainder of the history, which related to some dispute 
about the articles of contract. However, as far as I could understand, something 
being the matter with one of the clocks, he opened it either to see whether any 
thing was wrong in the inside, or to endeavour to mend it; and not succeeding 
in either of the two objects, he quarrelled with Drielsma.” 


KEELS’s HOTEL. 


“T would recommend any grumbling, discontented person to pay a visit to 
Liverpool, merely for the purpose of seeing a specimen of the art ot living well 
and cheap, as regards the very important affair of dinner. There, chance led me 
on one particular occasion to Keels’s Hotel, which is, | think, in the large street 
leading from the Mansion House to St. George’s Dock; however, at all events, 
it is what is called highly respectable, both as to its position and elevation. Ha- 
ving mistaken the hour of departure of one of the boats, I was directed hither by 
the policeman, who, to his recommendation, added, in an awful cadence, that ‘ the 
magistrates themselves very often dined there.’ 

When I entered the coffee room, near a score of people were seated at different 
tables, some with their hats on, but all busily eating their dinner, and a chair and 
a table were provided for myself by a good-looking and very smartly dressed 
young woman, who officiated as waiter. Constant communication was held with 
the bar at the head of the room, at which three or four other females presided. 
Upon inquiring what I could have for dinner, the young lady produced the 
carte, whence it appeared that there was really every hing that an Englishman 
could desire, in the matter of roasted and boiled meats, meat pies, and pastry. 
Neither was the adage, ‘ Bis dat qui cité dat,’ (he gives doubly who gives sar 
ly,) within these wails forgotten; for here a hungry man has no sooner made his 
selection, than in half a minute the smoke of the dish is curling under his nose. 
I think I never partook of a more glorious round of beef than that of which a 
plateful was placed before me, together with a delicate lily-white heart of a young 
cabbage. Next came a delightful apple dumpling well sugared, the fruit transpa- 
rent, and the crust excellent. The garniture of the table was homely but clean, 
the dishes and covers of queen’s metal, as highly polished as silver. And after 
having eaten a sufficient quantity to satisfy any reasonable appetite, the charge 
for the whole was only one shilling. To conclude—I asked a gentleman sitting 
at an adjoining table how much it was customary to give the waiter, to which he 
replied, with a look of surprise, Nothing. Had I not come to the conclusion long 
before, I certainly should have arrived at it now—namely, that so long as an in- 
dividual can procure so a good a dinner for a shilling, and be waited upon by 
a tidy young woman into the bargain, England cannot A in spite of a vast deal 
of modern philosophy, so very bad a country to live in. 

“The young person referred to was really the pink of her profession, her move- 
ments being quiet, quick, dexterous, and I may add, graceful in a great degree. 
With no one to assist her, she waited upon a score of people, who were no sooner 
satisfied than they went away, and were replaced by others: so that the whole 
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RS set were nearly changed twice over during the half hour that I remained in the is 
re room. Her ey.s were in every corner at the same moment; every guest found i 
his wants attended to, as soon almost as he was aware of them himself. At all : 
events, she was never for a moment ae ange eo | a fork to one, a piece of 
bread to another, craving pardon of a third as she reached across the table for a ‘ 
huge mug, and somewhat in the attitude o. a flying Mercury, exposing precisely g 
as much as was decent and proper of a well-turned legs and then away she would 
o to another quarter, wriggling about, ina way of her own, though somewhat 
in the French style, as if her feet were tied together, or like a figure on wheels 
wound > by clockwork. Such an active being surely never could be still, even : 
in her sleep. 
“ The a the business on her hands, the more rapid the succession of her i . 
smiles, which she dispersed gratuitously all around. Every man in the room . 
j ‘ was sure to obtain one, and if he happened to be young, certainly two, yet the 
‘ hoc age,’ mind what you're at, was always uppermost in her mind ; and though she 
simpered and flirted, and even now and then put on a languishing air, as if suffer- 
ing either by Cupid or the hot weather, no item, meanwhile, of things furnished 
on any body’s account was forgotten in the bill; and thus she went on from 
morning to night, attending to the interests of her employer, serving the custo- 
mers, and in perpetual motion between the coffee room and the bar, so that no 
ant was ever seen at his work more lively and busy. 
“ Notwithstanding this incessant occupation, . found time for her toilet. 
Her dress was in the style of a smart lady’s maid. ‘That is to say, she wore a 1 
figured muslin gown with full sleeves, and a small black silk apron. Her stays 
were tightly laced, her clothes well put on, and her feet neat to perfection. Her 
cap was adorned with blue ribands, and covered a profusion of ringlets. 
“Twelve months had rolled away, when on paying to this hotel a second and 
last visit, saw the same young woman, on the same spot, performing the du- 
ties of the same office, in precisely the same manner, and in the same good hu- % 
mour with herself and all the rest of the world; and there still, I have no doubt, 
any other ee | who chooses to make the experiment, in twelve months more, ‘ 
provided she change not her condition, may also find her.” 


SCENES AT SOUTHPORT. 


' “ Since I have undertaken to relate a part of the gayeties into which I entered 
during my sojourn at Southport, I must add to the foregoing another rural festi- 
val, in the way of races and sports, celebrated on the sands. The ceremonial 
was duly announced some days before, by large placards, printed and distributed 
to give it publicity. By these it was set forth, that races would take place be- 
tween donkies, and the spavined old horses used in the bathing machines ; that 
men would hop in sacks, trundle wheelbarrows blindfold, chase a pig with a 
soaped tail; and that boys would climb a greased pole for a gold-laced hat, and é 
dip for pieces of drowned money in a bowl of treacle. i 
“There is no physical or moral act of a man’s life that so thoroughly assists ; § 
his independence for the time being, proves his good fellowship with all the 
world, and exhibits him in an undisguised state of nature, asa sound horse-laugh ; 
and for what possible reason the laws of fashion have prohibited that innocent 
recreation, I never could imagine—a prohibition which actually causes the coun- 
tryman to clap his hand before his mouth, in the presence of his superiors, as if 
there was harm in giving way to such an honest impulse of nature. 
“Certainly it is very delightful to see people happy, especially when they ' 
know not exactly the reason why, yielding involuntarily to the united sympa- ‘ 
thies of body and mind, in the form aforesaid ; but however I might have been 
naturally predisposed towards this country tournament, there was one part of the 
exhibition caieceal, I am sure, to unbend muscles rigid as the bow of Ulysses, 
and this part was that of dipping for the money in treacle. 

\ “Inthe first place the spot chosen for the occasion was by nature most happily 
suited to the purpose on the broad sea-shore, while a projecting ridge of sand Pile 
afforded a convenient position for the crowd which had assembled, consisting of 
five or six hundred people, to arrange themselves in clusters, and bask at ease 
a among the little mountains. Besides, it was one of the finest of summer eve- 

nings. 
A table or dresser having been placed on the sands, a huge wooden bowl 
i containing at least a gallon of treacle was put upon it. The officiating person- 
fe age having carefully stirred round and round with a stick, ten silver shillings, 
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within the luscious element, the competitors were summoned by sound of horn 
to the lists; it being previously understood that the hands of each boy were to 
be tied behind him, and no means allowed, except the assistance of his teeth, to 
recover the hidden treasure. On such conditions, every prize so fished up was 
to be his by right of salvage. 

“ ‘The first candidate was a great lubberly boy of seventeen, whose diffidence, 
excited by the gaze of the multitude, caused him to display to better advantage 
the wide mouth and projecting teeth with which nature had furnished him. 
Shouts resounded on all sides, and appeals were made from intimate friends to 
his acquaintanceship, as without delay they proceeded to business. All prepa- 
rations were effected in a few minutes—his hands were bound, his throat was 
bared, he was placed kneeling on the table, the bowl of treacle before him, and 
he was just ready to duck for the prize, when a desperate effort was made by his 
grandmother to prevent the ceremony. At this juncture, she very opportunely 
made her appearance, loudly called him by. his name, screamed, pushed the peo- 
ple on her right and on her left, abused both him and them, using her feeble 
strength to make way through the crowd, and seize her recreant relative. But 
the poor old creature had very little chance, as might well be supposed, of attain- 
ing her object. She was pushed, and hustled, and impeded in all sorts of ways; 
while, on the agg’ the boy was urged and instigated to be undutiful by 
— acclamation. Recognizing his grandmother, (and her solicitude and in- 

exibility ought certainly to have won his heart,) he grinned clownishly, and as 
if giving way to a sense of duty, for a moment refrained. It was but for a mo- 
ment. The sounds of ‘ Go it, Dick, ‘ Down with your muzzle,’ were too ani- 
mating, and urged by the joint love of fame, money, and treacle, down went his 
head into the bowl. 

“ The first struggle was a very determined one, no matter whether or not it 
was successful; but it may well be asserted, that few scenes of the sort ever 
presented a better subject for a painter than the one in question, at the moment 
when, after the first plunge, this rustic renegade drew his head out of the bow}, 
and recovered his kneeling position. His own countenance more like that of an 
ourang outang than any thing human, the disappointed rage of the grandmother, 
and the roars of laughter proceeding from five or six hundred open mouths in 
unison, were so many sounds and objects which, when combined, presented, in 
their way, a picture of real life, seldom if ever to be surpassed.” 


A BATCH OF BRIDES, 


“TJ attended the Old Church at Manchester one Monday morning, in order to 
behold the solemnization of several marriages I had reason to suppose were then 
and there to take place. I had heard on the preceding Sunday the bans proclaim- 
ed as follows: For the first time of asking, sixty-five. For the second time, 
seventy-two. For the third time, sixty. ‘Total, one hundred and ninety-seven. 

“ Having been informed that it would be expedient to be on the spot at eight in 
the morning, I repaired thither at that hour. Operations, however, did not com- 
mence before ten. The latter is the usual time of proceeding to business, although 
in cases of persons married by license, eight o’clock is the hour. 

“ A full quarter of an hour before the striking of the clock, two beadles in their 
_~ liveries had taken ground opposite the church door, and a sufficient num- 

t of persons (chiefly young women) had assembled, whose curious and anxious 
looks testified that something extraordinary was about to take place. By this 
time also, suspicious-looking persons in pairs had begun to arrive on foot, whose 
countenances were scrutinized without mercy by the loiterers. As the church door 
was not open, every body waited to be let in. The couples were all pe peo- 
ple, and as to the brides and bridegrooms, as few were dressed in special costume, 
and all were very generally attended by friends and relatives, it was not easy to 
say which was which. One party arrived at the church door belonging evi- 
dently (as every thing in this world goes by comparison) to the higher classes, 
and though dragged by one solitary horse, they made an effort to outshine. The 
carriage was a narrow vis-a-vis fly, intended tor two persons, though it now con- 
tained four, besides a fat man with bushy whiskers (probably the bride’s brother) 
on the box with the coachman. Within, packed as close as they could possibly 
sit, on one side were the two bridemaids. Opposite sat the bride and bridegroom ; 
the laiter a spruce, sandy-haired young man, looking flushed and eager. One of 
his arms was round the waist of | the young lady, on whom he bestowed glances 
of the very tenderest description. In fact, attitude and all considered, I hardly 
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knew whether to compare him, in my mind, to the statue of Cup'd regarding his 
Psyche, or a Scotch terrier watching at a rat-hole. ‘The coachman and his com- 
panion wore white favours; the former, meditating effect, inflicting some smart 
strokes of the whip on the horse, intending to bring him on his haunches with a 
jerk, but the poor jaded animal, evidently over driven, had sense enough to anti- 
cipate the object proposed, and stopped dead short a few paces before, by which 
both men on the fos were very nearly pitched over his head. ‘The people sat in 
the fly till the church door was opened, and then the ladies got out and tripped 
across the pavement into the church. They wore short petticoats and white 
satin bonnets, seooped out in the hind part, with sugar-loaf crowns, and their 
back hair underneath combed upward. 

‘When all was ready and the church doors were opened, the clergyman and 
clerk betook themselves to the vestry, and the people who were about to be mar- 
ried and their friends seated themselves in the body of the church opposite the 
communion table, on benches which were placed there for the purpose. Not less 
than fifty people were assembled, among whom I took my seat quietly without 

“being noticed. The party who had arrived upon wheels most exclusively pa- 
raded, in the mean time, up and down, (as if unwilling to identify themselves 
with the humbler candidates for matrimony,) in another part of the church. The 

eople at first took their seats in solemn silence, each one inquisitively surveying 
bis neighbour, but as the clergyman and clerk were some time in preparation, the 
men first began to whisper one to another, and the women totitter, till by degrees 
they all threw off their reserve, and made audible remarks on the new comers. 
There was little mauvaise honte among the women, but of the men, poor fellows! 
some were seriously abashed ; while among the hymeneal throng there seemed to 

revail a sentiment that obtains pretty generally among their betters, namely, the 
inclination to put shy people out of conceit with themselves. ‘Thus at the ad- 
vance of a sheepish-looking bridegroom, he was immediately assailed on all sides 
with, Come in, man ; what art afraid of ? Nobody’ll hurt thee: and then a gene- 
ral laugh went round in a repressed tone, but quite sufficient to confound and sub- 
due the new comer. 

‘Presently a sudden buzz broke out—‘ The clergyman’s coming ! and all was 
perfectly silent. About twelve couples were then to be married, the rest were 
friends and attendants. The former were called upon to arrange themselves all 
together round the altar. The clerk was an adept in his business, and gm 
the duties of his office in a mode admirably calculated to set the people at their 
ease, and direct the proceedings. In appointing them to their proper places, he 
addressed each in an intonation of voice particularly soft and soothing, and which 
carried with it the more of encouragement as he made use of no appellative but the 
Christian name of the person spoken to. Thus he proceeded: ‘ Daniel and 
Phebe ; this way, Daniel ; take off your gloves, Daniel. William and Anne ; no, 
Anne ; here, Anne ; tother side, William. Johnand Mary ; here, John ; oh, John ; 
gently, John.’ And then addressing them all together—‘ Now all of you give 

our hats to some one tohold.’ Although the marriage service appeared to me to 
be generally addressed to the whole party, the clergyman was scrupulously exact 
in obtaining the accurate responses from each individual. No difference was 
shown towards the exclusive party, other than by being placed on the ex- 
treme left.” 


Lives of the Most Eminent British Commanders ; by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig. George Dearborn. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Gleig seems hardly to have parted with his military propensi- 
ties when he exchanged a red coat for a cassock, and took a living from—in lieu 
of the privilege of dying for—his country. He is certainly one of the most 
spirited and life-like of the present military writers of Britain. His “‘ Subaltern,” 
in which he detailed the scenes of war which came within his own youthful ex- 
perience, must be fresh in the memory of our readers as one of the most delight- 
ful books relating to the Spanish Peninsula: equal vigour and almost equal 
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distinctness of narrative, mark the work b fore us, and give it in interest a very 
different character from that of a mere historical compilation, which in most 
hands it must necessarily have proved. 

The series consists of the biography of six military commanders, commencing 
with a bold champion of the chivalric age, and bringing the history of modern 
English warfare down to the times of Wolfe; in relating whose exploits by the 
way, Mr. Gleig has failed, while speaking of the siege of Louisburg, to do jus- 
tice to the American Provincial forces which bore the brunt of that action. An 
omission to which we are accustomed in the ordinary English chroniclers, but 
one quite unworthy of a writer who has been himself an officer, and from whom 
a keen sense of such injustice and a ready pen to redeem it, might be expected 
from the lovers of true history.* 

Preceding these special biographical notices, is a valuable introductory paper 


tracing the growth and formation of the present military establishment of Bri-- 


tain; with a rapid glance at the different changes and improvements in the art 
of war; the history of defensive armour, of artillery, the use of musketry, &c. 
The latter arm came very slowly into use ; the long bow being considered prefer- 
able long after the invention of small arms ; and what will our rifle shots at eighty 
paces think of an English archer’s being forbid by statute to shoot at “ any 
mark, except at a distance of two hundred and twenty yards and upwards.” 
Our Prairie Indians, who send their arrows through one buffaloe, and mortally 
into the body of another, while riding at full speed, beside their quarry are the 
only marksmen to be named with these archers of yore. 


“The flower of the feudal infantry of England were, however, the archers, 
whether we restrict the application of the term to the bearers of long bows only, 
or extend it to such as fought with the crossbow also. With respect to the long 
bow, it was an instrument first introduced as a weapon of war into this country 
by the Normans. Composed either of yew—by far the most appropriate wood 
for the purpose—or of ash, witch hazel, or elm, (from which last kind of trees 
four bows were ordered by authority to be fabricated for one taken from the 
yew,) it was ° into the hands of every English boy at the age of seven, and 
ceased not to furnish him both with sport and occupation till his arm had lost its 
strength. Nor was this done as a matter of choice only. From the era of the 
Conqueror down to the introduction of the musket, laws were repeatedly enacted 
for the purpose of compelling the yeomanry of England to keep up their skill in 
the use of this truly national weapon. Thus we find it enjoined so late as the 
reign of Henry VIII., that ‘if -— parent or master, having a youth or youths 
under seventeen years of age, should suffer any one of them to want a bow and 
two arrows for one month together, he should for every such neglect forfeit 
6s. 8d. ; and every servant above seventeen years of age, and under sixty, who 
received wages, neglecting to furnish himself as here directed, shall for every de- 
fault forfeit 6s, 8d.’ 

“‘ While the legislature thus took care that there should be no lack of bows and 
arrows in the kingdom, it was not less attentive to the due exercise of the archers 
both in town and country. The inhabitants of ‘ all towns and places were di- 
rected to make up, maintain, or keep in repair, their butts, under a penalty of 20s. 
for every month in which they should be wanting;’ and they were commanded 
‘to exercise themselves with shooting thereat on holidays, and all other conve- 
nient times.’ Again, in order to train the youth with a steady eye and a strong 
arm, it was provided that no archer under twenty-four years of age should shoot 
at a standing mark, under a penalty of four-pence for every shot made contrary 
to the regulation ; while persons above twenty-four were restricted from shooting 
at any mark, except at a distance of 220 yards and upwards. The consequence 
of all this care attention was, that the English archers far surpassed, in dex- 


* In the campaign of 1751, Massachusetts furnished seven thousand soldiers; Connecticut 
five thousand, and New Hainpshire three thousand! Beside these, Massachusetts furnislied a 

reat proportion of the seamea and artificers whose services were so effectual in the siege of 
) owt was See Marshall, Minot, &c. et al: 
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terity and courage, all others in the world, as their musketeers of the present 
times, the worthy successors of the archers, may with truth be said to stand alone 
among the infantry of Europe. The following description of an archer, his bow 
and appointments, is given by Ralphe Smithe :— 

‘‘*Captains and officers should be skilful of that most noble weapon, and to see 
that their soldiers, according to their draught and strength, have good bows, well 
nocked, well strynged, everie stringe whippe in their nocke, and in the middles 
rubbed with wax, braser and shuting glove, some spare stringes trymed as afore- 
said; every man one shefe of arrows, with a case of leather, defensible against 
the rayne, and in the same foure and twenty arrows, whereof eight of them 
should be lighter than the residue, to gall or astonye the enemy with the hail shot 
of light arrowes. Let every man have a brigandine, or a little cote of plate, a 
skull or hufkyn, a maule of lead, of five foot in length, anda pike, and the same 
hanging by his girdle, with a hook and a dagger: being thus furnished, teach 
them by masters to march, shoote, and retyre, keeping their faces upon the 
enemy’s. Some tyme put them into great nowmbers, as to battell appertayneth, 
and thus use them oftentymes practised till they be perfecte; for those men in 
battell or skirmish cannot be spared ; none other weapon may compare with the 
noble bow.’ 

“In addition to these appointments, the archers carried each a short sword, 
and sometimes one or two long stakes, pointed at both ends, with which to form a 
defence against cavalry. They fought almost always on foot; but as many of 
them followed the line of march upon their palfreys, they have been known, on 
more than one occasion, to join battle without dismounting ; they were then de- 
nominated hobiler archers. 

“ The crossbow seems not to have come into general use among the English 
till the reign of Richard I.; from which period till 1627 it cannot be said to have 
been ever laid aside. There were different kinds of crossbows, such as the latch, 
the prodd, &c.; but they all carried indifferently arrows, darts, quarreaux or bolts 
of iron, stone or leaden bullets. The bows of some were made of steel, others of 
wood, and a third kind of horn; they were bent according to their size by the 
hand, by the feet, or by a machine called the martinet; and the common range of 
the point blank shot was from forty to sixty yards, with an elevation of upwards 
of 120. Crossbowmen were dressed and otherwise armed after a similar fashion 
with archers; and, like them, they fought generally on foot, but sometimes on 
horseback.” 


MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


WE cannot better commence our Monthly Commentary in this number, than 
by congratulating our readers and ourselves upon the arrangement announced 
on the cover, whereby it will be seen that Ropert M. Birp is hereafter to 
be associated with the present editors of the American Monthly in conducting 
the same. The name and fame of Dr. Bird need no illustration at our hands; 
he has already taken his place among the established authors of his country. We 
cannot but express our satisfaction, however, that a writer who is not the 
least eminent among the very few who have contributed any thing at once 
scholar-like and characteristic to the stock of American literature, should bring 
his vigorous aid to the work in which we have long been unworthy labourers. 
The influence of a national literature upon the national mind, and its effects in 
concentrating the regards of a people upon their country and their country’s in- 
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stitutions, are known and appreciated in all lands but our own. That men 
should, indeed, feel a warmer devotion to a land in which the celebrity won for it 
by the noblest of its sons has made birthright an honour, that they should more 
dearly prize institutions around which the homage of genius has thrown the 
splendours of its affection, is not surprising: it is only to be wondered that any 
government, aiming at the stability which can only arise from a deep-seated na- 
tional feeling on the part of the people, should ever neglect to foster and encou- 
rage the literature which, the example of all ages has shown, can best promote 
its patriotic objects. It is upon the field of their literature, and only there, that a 
whole people can meet and feel as one man; it is there they find the holy ground 
where party bickerings and sectional jealousies are forgotten, and where one 
common sentiment—one pride, one elevating affection for something nobler than 
party or section—unites all in the bonds of brotherhood. 

In a country like ours,—a republic, with institutions new, peculiar, opposed in 
all their features to those of European nations,—nations that can never view them 
with favour,—embracing a vast and varied extent of territory, in which new sec- 
tional interests must every day arise; the necessity of an independent national 
literature is obviously very great. At the present moment we may be said to be 
in a state of mental vassalage to foreigners. With the yoke of political depend- 
ence, we have not yet shaken off the fetters of the mind. Our opinions, our sen- 
timents, our tastes, all come to us from abroad. Who, then, is to remind us of 
the interests and duties of Americans? who is to direct our thoughts to our own 
country ? who to illustrate and defend our own institutions, to render them as 
immortal in our affections as we would have them prove on the pages of history ? 
Is this task to be entrusted to foreign authors ? 

We think the time has come when every American, who believes, like us, that 
a nation’s literature is one of the best bulwarks of a nation’s strength, and that 
the literature of his own land has not yet assumed—we should say, has not been 
permitted to assume—a national character, should step forward to its assistance, 
satisfied that every benefit bestowed on [it is an offering laid upon the altar of 
his country. 

This has ever been the chief object of the conductors of the American Monthly 
Magazine; and we can safely promise for our new collaborator, that, strength- 
ened as the work will be by his aid, no efforts shall be wanting for directing at- 
tention towards our own literary interests, and thereby counteracting, if possible, 
the pernicious influence whieh fureign literature has been for so many years ex- 
erting upon the public mind in America,—an influence that, if suffered to con- 
tinue, must end in leaving us without national character altogether. That we 
have within ourselves all the means of building up a literature purely and pro- 
fitably domestic, it is an insult to common sense to doubt. The rich field offered 
by a country unbounded in its limits and resource—peculiar in its physical 
aspect, its history, its institutions, its people,—and the variety of literary talent 
it has displayed and is every day displaying, assure us that nothing is wanting 
to success but encouragement—a just portion of the favour so freely lavished on 
foreign literary productions—on the part of the American public. 


Tue Waecker’s Davcutrer.—Knowles’s new play under this title has: been 
produced at the Park during the last month with entire success. Though in 
five acts, it has more of the attributes of the melo-drama than of tragedy. It is a 
tale of love and murder, highly wrought in some scenes, and well-sustained 
throughout, but inferior to the other fine dramatic creations of the author. Ma- 
rian, the “ Daughter,” is the only female character in the piece, and it is exqui- 
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sitely limned. The male characters are somewhat roughly sketched. They 
consist of Black Norris, a sort of Pescara in low life, Edward, the lover of Ma- 
rian, Robert, her father, Wolf, and a party of wreckers of subordinate interest. 

The scene is laid upon the coast of Cornwall in England. We will not at- 
tempt an analysis of the plot, but merely cull a few extracts, which have pleased 
us in glancing over the play. Marian is on the sea-shore with her father, dis- 
suading him from rifling a body which has been washed up on the beach, 
Here is one passage of her argument :— 


Mar. Forswear this lawless life!—Thou wouldst not rob 
A living man !—’Tis manlier to strip 
The living than the dead! 

Rob. This night’s the last ! 

Mar, This night!—O, no!—The last night be the last! 
Who makes his mind up that a thing is wrong, 
Yet says he’ll do that thing for the last time,— 
Doth but commence anew a course of sin, 
Of which that last sin is the leading one, 
Which many another, and a worse, will follow ! 
At once begin! How many, at this hour, 
Alive as thou art, will not live to see 
To-morrow’s light !—If thou shouldst be cut off! 
Should thy last sin be done, on thy last night! 
Should Heaven avenge itself on that last sin 
Thou dost repentingly !—My father, come !— 
O! a bad conscience, and a sudden death ! 
Come home !—Come home !—Come home !” 


We could give many more extracts to show that the play is written with all 
the nerve and energy, for which Knowles is remarkable ; but we must content 
ourselves with the following. When Marian follows her father to the shore in 
the hope of dissuading him from his unlawful vocation, she exclaims :— 


“ The storm distracts me with its din! This roar, 
This never-ending roar, which, round and round, 
The Heavens keep up !—in which the sea doth join, 
As though the thunder were not noise enough, 

With cries of men and women! I am blind 

With the lightning !—flash, and flash, and flash, as quick 
As they can follow—mingling light and darkness so, 
That scarce you know one moment which is which! 
I’m quite bewilder’d !—I will look above, 

Beyond the clouds—beyond the stars! No storm 

Is there! no wreck!—no raging sea !—no thunder ! 
But calm, and warmth, and brightness, as befits 

The dwelling of the blest! My mother’s there! 

O, my poor father! Here’s the storm again! 

Sea, thunder, lightning—all come back again !” 


Tue Baive or Genoa.—This,is the title of a new historical drama, which 
has during the past month been brought out at the Tremont Theatre in Boston. 
It was entirely successful. A first representation is always attended with diffi- 
culties which it is impossible to foresee, or foreseeing, to avoid, even if every 
performer be perfect in his part; but when a new play has beer in possession 
of the theatre but a few days, and it has been aided only by one or two re- 
hearsals, it must boast of the highest intrinsic merit to meet with any thing like 
hearty approbation. Over all these obstacles “‘ The Bride of Genoa” made tri- 
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umphant way. Every act was followed by loud applause. The author was 
greeted on the night assigned for his benefit by the most fashionable, brilliant, 
and crowded audience of the season. We shall next month have the gratifica- 
tion of presenting to our readers an account of the drama, with many extracts, 
which will amply prove that the praise bestowed was richly merited. "We shall 
do this with more pleasure, as its author; Epes Sarcent, Jr., was formerly con- 
nected in the Editorship of the New England Magazine, and is at present one of 
our most valuable contributors. Under this head we can only give a rapid criti- 
cism of the performance of the play without reference to the composition. 

Mr. Barry, the gentlemanlike and intelligent manager of the Tremont, exerted 
himself to the utmost to produce the new play in a complete and tasteful style. 
He caused new scenery to be painted, new dresses to be made, and concentrated 
the whole strength of his company into the performance; and, what was better 
than all, he favoured the author with the suggestions of his rich experience in 
dramatic effect. Miss Cuirton, the beautiful Miss Clifton, was cast as Mon- 
TALDO, the young hero of the piece, and she certainly did beautiful justice to the 
character. Laura, the heroine, was to have been personated by Mrs. RichaRDSON 
(late Mrs. Chapman,) but she was suddenly taken ill just before the production 
of the piece. Our readers will fully appreciate this great disappointment. 
This would have sank the drama, had not Mrs. Hievp, another admirable ac- 
tress, volunteered. Though only in twenty-four hours possession of her part, 
she played it with singular force and ability. The husband of this lady, Mr. 
HIevp, we will venture to say, is the best stock-actor of tragedy on the American 
boards. He played Fiesco, the Doge of Genoa, to admiration. Not to specify 
minor characters, they were all well sustained. The very supernumeraries 
“ huzzaed !” with effect. The music was superb—as it always is when Osri- 
NELLI—that “ bald eagle” among violinists—leads, 

It will be sufficient to add that the gratitude—entertained by the author towards 
the manager, as well as towards every performer in his drama—is shared by his 
friends,—among which number we have long been enrolled; and we fairly state 
the fact, so that the public may season the praise we administer with as many 
grains of salt as it pleases. 


Protection TO American SeaMEN.—Our attention has been directed to this 
subject by certain remarks from Mr. Cambreling and Mr. Adams in Congress. 
The results of mercantile experience, in a question like this, are of much greater 
moment than those of legal or legislative experience; and we offer the following 
observations with confidence, as they are those of a practical seaman and mer- 
chant. Mr. Cambreling’s view was the right one,—that the flag of the United 
States is a sufficient protection to American and foreign seamen who may be 
employed under that flag in the merchant service; if not, our Navy is always 
ready and adequate to protect them. Mr. Adams’s argument is totally wrong, 
however weighty may be the fact from which it is derived. ‘Even in the event 
of peace continuing,” said he, “ American seamen ought to be furnished with 
some document or paper, constituting national character, which should protect 
them over the surface of the globe.” If there were an inexhaustible supply of 
bona fide American seamen to be found, and if protections could be given gratis, 
it would be proper to furnish our seamen with them; but it would not be neces- 
sary, even then, that they should be protected by a piece of paper—of which Mr. 
Adams remarked, in speaking of the Rolle Dequipage, “there is not an officer 
in the British Navy who would look upon it as any thing more than a piece of 
waste paper.” If this remark hold good with regard to the Rolle, why is it not, 
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to say the least, equally applicable to a protection, which is less valid because 
susceptible of being changed from hand to hand, and bartered away for a quid 
of tobacco, or any other like potent consideration? We have the authority of an 
intelligent friend, who has been to sea in a ship’s forecastle, has commanded a 
ship, and undergone the vicissitudes of commercial life, for stating that the pro- 
tections extended to American seamen act as taxes, and not as protections. They 
tax not only the merchant, but the sailor himself, who has to pay for “‘a bran 
new one,” at the Custom House, fifty cents, and for a spurious one, bought of his 
landlord—if it answer the description pretty well as to age, size, &c.—about ten 
dollars. To the merchant the tax is peculiarly severe, because it imposes on 
him the necessity of looking up two-thirds of his crew with American protections ; 
which takes much time, detains his ship, and subjects him to a heavy penalty if 
not fulfilled according tothe law. The sailor’s landlord knows full well that it 
is not for his interest to tell the owner that Bill Backstay is a foreigner, with a 
protection furnished him by some shipmate for a week’s grog, or descended to 
him from the chest of some deceased companion. To the officers of the cus- 
toms, the duty of granting protections is very burdensome; and if it be faith- 
fully performed, the load becomes still greater for owner, captain, and seaman,— 
for by the law the officers are obliged to examine each man, one by one, that 
makes application, to see that he measures just so many feet and inches; that all 
the moles he was heir to are still on his body; that all the scars described are to 
be seen; and that, in short, he is not defrauding—whom ? the government? the 
captain? the owner? or nobody? Should he be convicted of the dreadful fraud, 
the owner must pay a penalty after the ship shall have returned home, or suffer 
detention prior to her departure. The owner is the immediate sufferer, but the 
loss finally falls on the country. For what was the law of protections made? 
To protect seamen from British impressment? That was all very well in time 
of war, so far as it answered the end proposed ; but it did not always answer, as 
our mercantile friend once witnessed. A British officer boarded an American 
brig, and ordered the crew on deck for examination. They all had protections 
“* What do you call these?” said he to one displaying some peas. “ Why, pees, 
Sir.’’ So went he on from one to another, till one replied, “ paes, Sir!” ‘ Walk 
into the boat, Mr. Paes,” and into the boat he walked. This anecdote gives a 
true idea of the value of protections. If protections were originated as a source 
of revenue, the trouble they give is more than they are worth; if to encourage 
native Americans, they render no such encouragement; for if none but Yankee 
sailors were to navigate our vessels, we should have to lay up one third of them, 
We need most of our intelligent citizens for mechanics, merchants, legislators, 
office-holders, &c. and cannot spare them to go to sea. In short, the law (allow- 
ing it to be complied with,) with regard to protections, is as useless as the pro- 
tections themselves; not only useless, but burdensome to the merchant, whose 
interest it is to get his ship away with all despatch. Moreover, as the law is 
constantly evaded, there can be no good arising from it. 

The recipe for making an American sailor out of an English one, is as follows, 
The landlord, in consideration of a dollar or two of Jack’s hard earnings, puts 
him into a cradle and rocks him (probably to sleep, if, as usual, “ half-seas 
over”); he then goes with him to the custom-house for a new protection—Jack 
declaring that he lost his old one last voyage; he then swears that he is a true- 
blooded Yankee—and the landlord, a god-father, swears he rocked him in his 
cradle ; forthwith Jack becomes a true Yankee, minus fifty cents. Ifthe subject 
have too much brogue for the custom-house, the landlord or shipping-master sells 
him one of the protections, of which a supply is always on hand. Another bad 
effect of the present system is, that foreign sailors, as good as ours, are discou- 
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raged—the best certainly are, because they cannot so soon become mates ; they 
must first get naturalized ; whereas, the owner, trusting to his own judgment, 
would ship a good foreign mate instead of a bad native one. The present law 
respecting seamen has the same effect as laying a heavy duty on an article that 
we cannot get at home. It also has a deleterious influence on sailors, who are 
made to lose all moral sense, and to be regardless of the responsibility of an oath. 
Their respect for law and order becomes prostrate. They change their names so 
often, that they begin to lose their very identity; so that we perceive that the 
original aim of a protection, that of fixing the identity of a sailor, is frustrated. 
It is not uncommon for several vessels to clear out of our Southern ports with the 
same bundle of protections, belonging as a sort of stock property to the shipping- 
master. The American merchant is thus compelled to resort to expedients to get 
his ship to sea. When in these days a ship goes to New-Orleans, the moment 
she arrives, all the crew desert because they can obtain higher wages. ‘The 
captain has their protections, but this they do not regard, as they can get others 
any where. Ifthe present law is to remain in force, it would be well that every 
ship should be provided with a bundle of protections as a part of her outfit, to 
remain with her as long as she runs. 

We have thus hastily presented a practical view of the unnecessary law of 
protections ; concerning, as they do, directly or indirectly, the greater part of the 
mercantile community. We will conclude with a word or two concerning the 
raising up and supporting a class of men who, in days of trouble, are our coun- 
try’s firmest pillar of strength. The lower classes of American citizens are not 
quite needy enough to desire to go to sea as a means of subsistence. That por- 
tion of the youth from which the best sailors can be made, is the worst class on 
shore ; and there are many smart, mischievous boys, who cannot be educated on 
shore, but would make excellent sailors if properly managed. To bring this 
about, let every merchant vessel take one apprentice to every one hundred tons, 
and let our government appropriate some of its surplus funds to the establishment 
in every large sea-port of a naval school. For instance, a sloop of war, lightly 
rigged, in which the apprentices could live under strict discipline, and learn 
practical seamanship and navigation, while the several ships to which they be- 
long remain in port. Thus many an active youth would be saved from destruc- 
tion, and many who are disgusted with going to sea, because entirely unac- 
quainted with the profession, would be gained to the service for mates and mas- 
ters. This plan would do much more good to the country than any protective 
system; would gradually improve our sailors as a class, and would furnish em- 
ployment to superannuated naval and other seamen, who are otherwise doomed 
to decay in a marine hospital or in the streets. It would, moreover, afford em- 
ployment to some of the old of the navy who are not fit for active service, and 
yet too good to be put aside altogether on half-pay, or no pay at all. The boys 
best adapted to the navy could be made over tothe navy, and the rest be reserved 
for merchant ships. 

There is great difficulty at present in procuring competent mates ; many being 
entirely without the common rudiments of education, and hardly able to make 
their mark, unless it be upon the skull of some poor sailor who has outraged their 
dignity. The course we propose would more effectually prevent foreign en- 
croachments of bad subjects than any Protecting system. But we would not 
have this plan of sea-education confined to our country youth, but would com- 
prehend foreigners who deserve encouragement. These school-vessels would 
likewise be asylums for destitute young sailors, who would otherwise spend 
their time in wretchedness, perhaps in crime, on shore, before going again to sea, 
with an accumulation of incurable diseases. The good to be effected by some 
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such plan as now suggested would be immense, and we hope Congress will 
give the subject a business-like consideration, instead of wasting words about 
such useless matters as Protections. 


Ricats oF Foreian Avutnors.—The following memorial was presented to the 
Senate of the United States by Mr. Clay. 


Address of certain Authors of Great Britain to the Senate of the United States 
in Congress assembled, respectfully showing: 


That authors of Great Britain have long been exposed to injury, in their re- 
putation and property, from the want of a law by which the exclusive right to 
their respective writings may be secured to them in the United States of America. 

That for want of such law, deep and extensive injuries have of late been in- 
flicted on their —_——— and property, and on the interests of literature and sci- 
ence, which ought to constitute a bond of union and friendship between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

That from the circumstance of the English language being common to both 
nations, the works of British authors are extensively read throughout the United 
States of America, while the profits arising from the sale of their works may be 
wholly appropriated by American booksellers, not only without the consent of 
the authors, but even contrary to their express desire—a grievance under which 
they have, at present, no redress. 

hat the works thus appropriated by American booksellers are liable to be 
mutilated and altered at the pleasure of the said booksellers, or of any other per- 
sons who may have an interest in reducing the price of the works, or in conciliat- 
ing the supposed principles or prejudices of purchasers, in the respective sections 
of your Union; and that the names of the authors being retained, they may be 
made responsible for works which they no longer recognize as their own. 

That such mutilation and alteration, with the retention of the authors’ names, 
have been of late actually perpetrated by citizens of the United States, under 
which grievance such authors have at present no redress. 

That certain authors of Great Britain have recently made an effort in defence 
of their literary reputation and property, by declaring a respectable firm of pub- 
lishers in New-York to be the sole authorized possessors and issuers of the said 
— and by publishing in certain American newspapers their authority to 
this effect. 

That the object of the said authors has been defeated by the act of certain 
persons, citizens of the United States, who have unjustly published, for their own 
eet yo the works sought to be thus protected: under which grievance the 
said authors have at present no redress. 

That American authors are injured by the non-existence of the desired law; 
while American publishers can provide themselves with works for publication, 
by unjust appropriation, instead of by equitable purchase, they are under no in- 
ducement to afford to American authors a fair remuneration for their labours, 
under which grievance American authors have no redress, but in sending over 
their works to England to be published—an expedient which has become an 
established practice with some, of whom their country has most reason to be 

roud. 

That the American public is injured by the non-existence of the desired law. 
The American public suffers not only from the discouragement afforded to native 
authors, as above stated, but from the uncertainty now existing as to whether 
the books presented to them as the works of British authors, are the actual and 
complete productions of the writers whose names they bear. 

hat, in proof of the evil complained of, the case of Walter Scott might be re- 
ferred to, as stated by an esteemed citizen of the United States; that while the 
works of this author, dear alike to your country and to ours, were read from 
Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, he received no remune- 
ration from the American public for his labours; that an equitable remuneration 
might have saved his life, and would, at least, have relieved its closing years from 
the burden of debts and destructive toils. : 

That deeply impressed with the conviction that the only firm ground of friend- 
ship between nations is a strict regard to simple justice, the undersigned earnestly 
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request the Senate of the United States, in Congress assembled, speedily to use, 
in behalf of the authors of Great Britain, their power of securing to the authors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings. 


Thomas Moore, Thomas Keightley, 
I. D’Israeli, Wm. Howitt, 

Benj. D’Israeli, Mary Howitt, 
Amelia Opie, S. C. Hall, 

Thomas Campbell, Anna Maria Hall, 
Charles Lyell, J. Montgomery, 
Harriet Martineau, Joanna Baillie, 
Mary Somerville, M. M. Mitford, 
Henry H. Milman, Allan Cunningham, 
Peter Mark Roget, M. D. Charles Babbage, 


Maria Edgeworth, L. Bonaparte, 

J. Bostock, M. D. G. P. R. James, 
Henry Hallam, Wm. Buckland, 
Edmund Lodge, Norroy, Wm. Prout, M. D. 
J. N. Talfourd, M. P. J. C. Loudon, 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, M. P. Maria Calcott, 


Marguerite Blessington, G. Griffin, 

J. P. Potter, Henry F. Chorley, 

Charles McFarlane, W. Whewell, 

Wm. Kirby, Edward Tagart, F. G. S. 
Thomas Carlyle, Emeline C. E. Stuart Wortley, 


J.S. H. Pardoe, 

T. S. Grimshawe, 
Charles White, 

Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
Samuel Rogers, University, Eng. 
Thomas Chalmers, J. H. Caunter, 
Charles Bell, Robert Southey. 
Grenville T. Temple, 


Anne Marsh, 

Rob. Murchison, 

Rev. Prof. Vaughan, D. D. Glasgow, 
The Rev. G. Skinner, Cambridge 


Revo.vTionary Heroines.—Some time in the year ’76, the British ship of 
war, Unicorn, Le into Holmes’ Hole, and having landed a detachment of marines 
upon the island of Martha’s Vineyard, pressed into the service a number of pilots. 

pon this island a liberty tree had been erected, around which the citizens were 
wont to assemble and pledge their fortunes and their sacred honours in the cause 
of liberty. Now his Majesty’s ship was in want of a spar, and as the only stick 
of timber on the island that would answer for the purpose was the liberty tree, 
down it must come. The panic-stricken citizens consented to sell it to them, and 
on the morrow it was to be delivered on board. But there was a minority pouty 
who did not agree to this contract, and resolved to prevent its execution. Three 
young girls, named Parnel Manter, Horiah Allen, and Mary Milman, whose 
young eyes had not yet beheld the frosts of sixteen winters, met together on that 
evening around the sacred tree, and by means of augurs pierced it with numerous 
holes, which they filled with gunpowder ; they then cautiously applied the match, 
and their emblem of liberty was shattered into many pieces. Two of these brave 
lassies are now dead; but the other, Mary Milman, is now old and in distress, 
and has applied to Congress for relief. 

A petition has also been received from a Benjamin Gannett, who asks for re- 
lief as the widower of a revolutionary soldier named Deborah Gannett. It ap- 
om. from the report, that the maiden name of the said Deborah Gannett, was 

eborah Sampson, of Sharon, Massachusetts. That she enlisted in the army of 
the Revolution under the assumed name of “ Robert Shurtleff,” served faithfully 
for nearly three years, until the close of the war, when she was honourably dis- 
charged. She was at the capture of Cornwallis, was wounded at Tarrytown by 
a musket ball, which was never extracted ; the effects of which wound followed 
her through life. She received a pension from the government until the year 
1827, when she died. The said Benjamin Gannett is represented to be a poor 
but honest man. He expended a considerable sum of money from time to time 
on account of the disabilities of his wife, the effect of the hardships she endured, 
and the wound she received while in the service. The marriage took place in 
the year 1784, a year after the war. 
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